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Let’s Have More coop Music i in Wartime! 


EARLY AMERICAN BAND BOOK PATRIOTIC AMERICA 


By HAROLD M. JOHNSON 








































Original Grade Two compositions and arrangements * BAND BOOK 
based on events of our Colonial History. Authentic For Community Bands, School Bands, Service Bands, 
tunes of that period and ample other compositions of | * Patriotic Rallies. Complete instrumentation, and not 
contrasting character for TWO COMPLETE WELL- difficult. (Each number also published separately, 75c.) 
BALANCED PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG BANDS! «x 
Modern instrumentation. Excellent for schools. Contents 
Contents x 1. AMERICAN PATROL (March Version)—Lake 

1. MINUTE-MEN MARCH 2. AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL MARCH—Missud 

. FLAG TUNES—Medley 3. MARINES' HYMN—YANKEE DOODLE—DIXIE—Lake 

3. TWO EARLY AMERICAN SONGS * 4. STAR SPANGLED BANNER—AMERICA—HAIL TO 

(Chester; My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free) THE CHIEF—Chiaffarelli 

4. CONSTITUTION MARCH x 5. LOYAL LEGION MARCH—Sousa 

5. PAUL REVERE'S RIDE—Descriptive Patrol 6. VICTORIOUS EAGLE MARCH—Rosey 

6. CONTINENTAL MARCH 7. MILITARY MAESTRO MARCH—Becker 

. ee * 8. SPIRIT OF THE AIR CORPS MARCH—Major Clinch 


(Minute; Clock Gavotte) 


P 9. DRUM MAJOR MARCH—McLeod 

: a ee * 10. I'M IN THE ARMY NOW—Luther 

10. BOSTON TEA PARTY—Descriptive 11. NATIONAL DEFENSE MARCH—Becker 

Il. VALLEY FORGE MARCH * 12. DOWN THE LINE MARCH—Trusselle 

12, POCAHONTAS—Forest Idyl 13. FLYING FORTRESS MARCH—Van Cortlandt 
13. CAPTAIN KIDD—March 14. CLIPPER OF THE AIR—Henneman 

14. AT THE CLAVICHORD— * 15. HI NEIGHBOR—Owens 


(Prelude; Fughetta) 


15. AMERICAN TRIUMPHAL—Grand March 1 Ee 
Cc Sk ae separately) * Condensed Conductor's Part $1.00 
ondensed Conductor's Part 75c tnditvidea! Parte 35 
Individual Parts 35¢ - -aniemntibiin ihe 
Free Sample Cornet Part on Request Free Sample Cornet Part on Request 


NEW BAND MUSIC (March Size)—75c each 
Pep Up Your Football Games With These Well-known. Marches—Revised by Popular 


Two New Marches! Demand!—Medium Grade : 
GRANDSTAND by Frank Melville...» Very easy FESTAL DAY by J. Roux arr. by Lake 
JUNIOR HIGH by Frank Melville Very easy KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS by Paul Clifford arr. by Teague 
Send for band catalog and sample solo cornet parts SALUTE TO BURLINGTON by George D. Sherman arr. by Lake 





GOOD NEW CHORUSES 
S.A. S.A.T.B. 
The Lilac Tree anal Mate. ee nee GOO Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c) .... Bratton-Herrick 
Brave New World . OO ee Bless the Lord, O My Soul (Pslam ii Gessler 
LP PHM TIN cccsnci. scconsasivescosasercesens Schramm SO OP PIII. ss is seivaiesecees ie Gessler 
The World Is Yours. . ..... Schramm God, the All Powerful a ee _Lwoff/Walton 
Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband) Based on a Folk Sweet Jesus, Guide sg Feet in the - 
Song (French and English Text). ... Arr. by Hernried OW: SP i acs siiens sscesies, i Meeker 
S.S.A Is NN isis oped atecas sethantes Schramm 
ee — Sch Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant (12c) King 
OS : vag ter iis id sa oars) Ge iin Hail Gladdening Light................ .......Kastalsky/Ray 
beige . Bec; ‘ ye Son SSAA) Sin rs = *O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c)....Tallis/Loftin 
+ B hy eside the Sea | os sage “ore Come Now, ‘Neath Jesus’ Cross (1 2c} Moeller-Holst 
. ner Milas ariannage oe tee ...Grieg-Coulter/Lottin Cantate Domino (Sing Unto the Lord) Hassler/Terry 
n the Valley Below (20c) (English In the Valley Below (20c) (En lish 
Folk Tune, ‘Sweet Nightingale’ ) Arr. by Manne agg: oe sae 
oe Y Y Folk Tune, ‘Sweet Nightingale’)... Arr. by Manney 
The Lilac Tree i tiaiaaianitteid on ...Gartlan Sista! el the dal . 
ED. Gk sntiroeeenaes sin Walton Sarin ot The ducguent Dey Sabet Cate , 
in the style of a Spiritual) Swift 
T.T.B.B. The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) i ‘Gartlan/Braine 
Elegy (A Satire) (25¢).....0.0..0.0000.. Schimmerling-Guiterman Let Freedom Ring. ... Schramm 
The Mountain Girl (Boys' Chorus) Praise Jehovah (20c)..... it os ...Mozart/Binder 
(Kentucky's "Sourwood Mountain"’)... Arr. by Manney O Saviour of the World ; Goss/Ray 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity).................. Gartlan God Save the People ...... Genet-Elliott 
Hallelu (Judgment Day Is Comin’) *The American Song (20c) _.... Martin-Smith 
tA Patriotic Novally)......cc..:cccaicesasas seresnonsait Winkopp *Band and Orch. parts available 


15c each unless otherwise quoted :: Free Specimen Copies on Request 
Your dealer can supply these, or you may order direct from 


e 
Broadcast Music, Inc. 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Operetta 


il AT THE COURT OF SANTA CLAUS 
: By Maude Orita Wallace 


A tuneful one-act Christmas playlet for unison voices and toy 
orchestra. Time, about 45 minutes (Elementary). Price, 75c “i 


S47 Cantatas we 





THE BIRTH OF OUR LORD 


By A. Monestel. For Soli (S.A.T.B.) and Chorus. Price, 75c 
Ecck of words, $2.00 a hundred. 


Score and Parts on Rental 


A CHRISTMAS CHORALOGUE 
By W. B. Olds. For A Cappella Choir of Mixed Voices with 


OUR REDEEMER’S BIRTH 


By Irénée Bergé. For Chorus of Mixed Voices with Sop. 
and Bar. soli, Brass Choir, Timpani, and Organ. Price, $1.00 
Book of words, $2.50 a hundred. 


Score and Parts on Rental 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE 


Mezzo Sop. Solo and Narrator......... ........ Price, €0c By P. Marinus Paulsen. For Tenor Solo, Chorus “6 
rice, 50c 
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Choral “Husic 


Carol of the Bells (Ukrainian). SATB. A Cap. 
Leontovich-Wilhousky .12 
The same for SSA. A Cap.....Leontovich-Wilhousky .15 
Croon Carol (Joseph Dearest, Joseph Mine) (Old 
GOV OIRI) SBIR 655 os Sai Meet oii Whitehead .15 


Glory to God in Heaven. SSAATB. A Cap. 
Bortniansky-Tschaikowsky-Wilhousky .15 


Hodie, Christus natus est (To-day Christ is born). 
SA PA ACA ohio. colina, Sao MaRS Willan .16 

ki Resti Place. SSAATB. 
eee ee eee 
Sunrise on Christmas Morning. SSAATTBB with ; 
Wenoror Sop seme. A Capi. ccs8s ecu en Olds .15 


Sweet Little Jesus Boy. SSA with Sop. solo or SSAA. 
MacGimsey-Andrews .15 


62 Cooper Square 


CARL FISCHER, lac. Svianen 
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High Art and 
High Religion 


By RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


Ki io coming of a congregation 
into a house of worship may be 
likened to the entrance of a ship 
into the locks of a canal. The ship 
comes in on the lower level; the 
sluice gate is closed behind it; the 
sluice gate is opened in front of it; 
and the boat is steadily although 
almost imperceptibly, lifted to a 
higher level. Similarly, worshipers 
enter the house of God, often on a 
low spiritual level. The gates of the 
mind are closed on the secular side 
and opened on the Godward side. 
The influences of music, architec- 
ture, ritual, prayer, and message flow 
under the conscious minds of the 
congregation like the very water of 
life, gradually lifting them until an 
hour later they sail off on a higher 
spiritual level, better able to carry 
their cargoes of private and public 
responsibilities. 

The achievement of this end is a 
high art, in fact the highest of the 
arts. In The Song of Bernadette 
Franz Werfel makes two of his char- 
acters hold a conversation which 
should give us pause. Lafite, an 
agnostic aesthete, remarks, “In ages 
when the church was a great church 
the highest art was her handmaiden. 
For nothing human is holier than 
that high beauty which is found 
incarnate in high art. I cannot con- 
sider a church as partaking of holi- 
ness when it is faithless to beauty 
either when it shares the tastes of 
these cave-dwellers or is unwilling 
to offend it.” To this remark, Es- 
trade, another intellectual, replies, 
“Suppose we reverse your saying, 
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dear friend. When 
art was high art, 
the church stood at 
its side.” High art 
and high religion 
go together. 

A service of wor- 
ship should be a 
unified and artistic 
whole. Music and message should 
be planned together. Some minis- 
ters have had a tendency to treat 
the parts of the service preceding 
the sermon as incidental prelimi- 
naries. Let us be thankful that this 
attitude is on the wane. Even the 
non-liturgical churches are giving 
increasingly intelligent attention to 
the enrichment of worship. Theo- 
logical seminaries are stressing the 
improvement and integration of the 
various elements in the worship 
service. In our better churches slov- 
enly worship is coming to be regard- 
ed as little short of sin. 

If music is to contribute to spirit- 
ual intensity, it must not only be 
integrated with the ritual and ser- 
mon; it must be vital and purpose- 
ful in itself. A quartette of stars 
parading individual talents as a dis- 
play number, or a chorus going 
through a routine exercise of vocal- 
izing does not help the service of 
worship to march up the steps of 
adoration, confession, intercession, 
and dedication toward the climax 
where the God-seekers are “lost in 
wonder, love and praise.” 

Church music now confronts ris- 
ing standards of comparison. The 
radio is democratizing opera, sym- 





phonies, 
oratorios. 
into our homes weekly the public 
may easily become impatient with 
the uncertain performances of the 
volunteer choir in the village 


and superbly conducted 
When these are brought 


church. ‘The musical leadership of 
the local church is thus put on its 
mettle. But with music, as with 
religion, the more one has the more 
one wants—provided it is real. And 
just as the little theatre movement 
flourishes alongside the motion pic- 
ture houses, so the music of the par- 
ish church can be fostered rather 
than frustrated by the offerings of 
the radio. But it will require real- 
ity, sincerity, and cultivation. 

Religion must pervade the whole 
cultural atmosphere. Just as a 
country cannot be conquered with- 
out getting control of the air, so 
a culture cannot be converted un- 
less religion gets control of the at- 
mosphere in which we live and move 
and have our being seven days a 
week. Let the church and the school 
and the home link their programs 
and influence in a new community 
spirit. And in this, music can play 
a vital and controlling part. The 
songs of a nation reveal its spirit 
and shape its destiny. 
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The American Guild of Organists 


and American Church Music 





N April 13, 1896 the American 
Guild of Organists was founded 
in New York City by one hundred 


forty-five forward-looking church 
musicians throughout the United 
States who were inspired by the re- 
markable achievements of the Royal 
College of Organists in England. 
The Guild is chartered by the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York, 
which authorizes it to conduct ex- 
aminations in practical organ play- 
ing, theory, general musical knowl- 
edge, and choir training at such 
places or centers as will best accom- 
modate candidates in all parts of the 
United States, in conformity with 
the laws of such states. 


The purposes of the AGO are: to 
advance the cause of worthy church 
music; to elevate the status of church 
organists; to increase their apprecia- 
tion of their responsibilities, duties, 
and opportunities as conductors of 
worship; and to obtain acknowledg- 
ment of their position from the au- 
thorities of the church; to raise the 
standard of efficiency of organists by 
examinations in organ playing, in 
the theory of music and in general 
musical knowledge; and to grant 
certificates of Fellowship, Associate- 
ship, and Choirmastership to mem- 
bers of the Guild who pass such 
examinations; to provide members 


By S. LEWIS ELMER 


with opportunities for meeting, for 
the discussion of professional topics; 
and to do other such lawful things 
as are incidental to the purposes of 
the Guild. 


A clear statement was made at the 
inception of the Guild regarding its 
close relations with the churches. It 
is called “A Declaration of the Re- 
ligious Principles of the American 
Guild of Organists,” and reads: 


“For the greater glory of God, and 
for the good to his Holy Church in 
this land, we, being severally mem- 
bers of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, do declare our mind and 
intention in the things following: 


“We believe that the office of mu- 
sic in Christian worship is a sacred 
obligation before the Most High. 


“We believe that they who are set 
as choirmasters and as organists in 
the House of God ought themselves 
to be persons of devout conduct, 
teaching the ways of earnestness to 
the choirs committed to their charge. 


“We believe that the unity of pur- 
pose and fellowship of life between 
ministers and choirs should be every- 
where established and maintained. 


“We believe that at all times and 
in all places it is meet, right, and 
our bounden duty to work and to 
pray for the advancement of Chris- 
tian worship in the holy gifts 
of strength and nobleness; to the end 
that the Church may be purged of 
her blemishes, that the minds of 
men may be instructed, that the 
honor of God’s House may be 
guarded in our time, and in the 
times to come. 


“Wherefore we do give ourselves 
with reverence and humility to 
these endeavors, offering up our 
works and our persons in the Name 
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of Him, without Whom nothing is 
strong, nothing is holy. Amen.” 
This wholly altruistic organiza- 
tion is now approaching its semi- 
centennial, having exceeded in ac- 
complishment the fondest hopes of 
its Founders. It is a living example 
of what can be attained by self- 
sacrificing devotion of serious-mind- 
ed artists, without thought of per- 
sonal aggrandizement. ‘The cause 
dear to the hearts of organists 
throughout the United States—that 
of improving standards in organ 
playing and choir training—has 
spread from coast to coast. The 
Guild has a national membership of 
6,000, and 100 Chapters or branches 
in as many centers in the country. 
Twenty-five of the original founders 
are living. ‘Three hundred twelve 
organists have passed the Fellowship 
examinations, 918 the Associate -ex- 
aminations, and 17 the choirmaster 
examinations. Twenty Fellows and 
nine associates of the Royal College 
of Organists have been granted the 
corresponding certificates of AGO. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Founders are entitled to use the 
letters AGO after their names. Fel- 
lows use FAGO; Associates, AAGO; 
and Choirmasters, CHM. Colleagues 
comprise the largest class of mem- 
bership. The Guild is non-sectar- 
ian and membership as Colleague is 
available to all organists, who are 
cordially invited to become a part 
of this great movement in the inter- 
ests of the profession. No examina- 
tion is required for membership as 
Colleague. Examinations for Fel- 
low, Associate, and Choirmaster are 
held annually in May at centers 
throughout the country. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Contemporary Composition 


of American Church Music 


By SETH 


AS MUSIC lost her once proud 

place as the artistic hand- 
maiden of religion? Can the church 
no longer inspire the creative urge 
in composers of the stature of Du- 
fay, Lassus, Bach, Mozart, Brahms, 
and Beethoven? 

While not personally acquainted 
with the church-going habits of 
Messrs. Barber, Blitzstein, Copland, 
Cowell, Diamond, Harris, Moore, 
Sessions, Thompson, and other shin- 
ing luminaries in the modern musi- 
cal firmament, my guess would be 
that most of them rarely see the in- 
side of a church or synagogue. The 
same is probably true of our most 
gifted Broadway boys. If they do 
occasionally enter the sanctuary, 
much of the music they hear would 
probably confirm their suspicion 
that our native church music lags 
far behind that of our symphonic 
and swing composers. It is church 
music’s loss that so few of them are 
attracted to this field. Although 
Paul Creston is a church organist, 
his outstanding works are secular. 
Leo Sowerby is a notable exception, 
his choral and organ music ranking 
in importance with his orchestral 
and chamber compositions. 


Every year I examine a large as- 
sortment of newly published sacred 
music. Publishers still issue too 
many anthems and canticles thai 
hark back to the Victorian era. Most 
of these, like many of their British 
prototypes, are dull and the breath 
of life is not in them. England suf- 
fered from foreign musical invasions 
for two centuries; our church music 
still suffers from the Victorian inva- 
sion. And a few firms still try to 
flood the market with so-called an- 
thems and “sacred songs” of the sac- 
charine variety—let us hope with de- 
creasing success. 
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BINGHAM 


But there is a brighter side to the 
church music picture. Although we 
do an immense amount of listening 
to music via radio and phonograph, 
the real concert-going public com- 
prises a very small fraction of our 
population. Millions of people get 
their only first-hand contact with 
actual musical performance while 
attending a religious service. All 
but the tone-deaf can compare what 
they hear over the radio or on rec- 
ords with what they see and hear in 
church. And what kind of musical 
nourishment does the church offer 
them? 


Here lies a big opportunity for 
the American church music com- 
poser. Besides Sowerby, Joseph 
Clokey, Edward Margetson, David 
McK. Williams, and others are writ- 
ing sacred choral music in a fresh 
and vital idiom. There is a healthy 
tendency in a group typified by Na- 
thaniel Dett to find inspiration in 
American folk hymns, carols, and 
spirituals and to build original 
works around these. 


IMPROVEMENT 


It should be noted that some of 
the finest modern motets and hymn- 
anthems are unaccompanied. To be 
sure a cappella can be overdone and 
is sometimes poorly done. But by 
and large, a cappella writing has re- 
newed and broadened the compos- 
er’s choral technique, just as the 
practice of a cappella singing has 
wrought a marked improvement in 
American church choirs. At its best, 
the growing young American school 
of church music is characterized by 
a pure, cogent style, sensitive vocal 
treatment, and eloquence and sin- 
cerity of expression. 


Encouraging progress has been 





made in native American organ 


composition. Here again, Sowerby 
is outstanding, having forged a pow- 
erfully individual language, highly 
idomatic for the instrument. Here 
is music of dense and rich texture, 
music with drive and emotional 
sweep. Virile, forward-looking organ 
works have come from Garth Ed- 
mundson, Eric Delamarter, Gardner 
Read, and Bruce Simonds, and there 
is also a remarkable sonata by 
George McKay. 


No distinction is here attempted 
between “secular” and “sacred” or- 
gan music, since most organs are in 
churches and organ literature for 
the concert hall is still the excep- 
tion. A recently published series of 
organ compositions includes works 
by Copland, Jacobi, Moore, Ses- 
sions, Virgil Thomson, and Wagen- 
aar among others. It also includes 
a one-movement sonata by Ernst 
Krenek in the already dated Schoen- 
berg manner, and a Pastorale by 
Milhaud, which turns out to be 
merely a pretty berceuse; but these 
are in no sense American music. 
Most of the numbers in this series 
would profit by a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the resources of the 
instrument, but their publication is 
a commendable step in the right di- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Arranged by PAUL YODER 


Each war has produced some outstanding songs 
that remained an inspiration for future genera- 
tions. This band book is a timely collection of 
these patriotic favorites and will be an invaluable 
aid in planning your programs. Carefully selected 
and arranged by a leading authority on band 
music, it is the most representative band collec- 
tion of American music ever published. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
Conductor Solo and Ist Bb Cornet 
Flutes in C 2nd Bb Cornet 
Db Piccolo 3rd Bb Cornet 
Eb Clarinet Ist and 2nd Bb Trumpets 
Ist Bb Clarinet Ist Horn in Eb (Alto) 
2nd Bb Clarinet 2nd Horn in Eb (Alto) 
3rd Bb Clarinet 3rd and 4th.Horns in Eb (Alto), 
Eb Alto Clarinet Ist Trombone (Bass Clef) 
Bb Bass Clarinet 2nd Trombone (Bass Clef) 
Oboe 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 
Bassoons Ist and 2nd Trombones (Treble Clef) 
ist Eb Alto Saxophone 3rd Trombone (Treble Clef) 
2nd Eb Alto Saxophone Euphonium (Baritone) (Bass Clef) 
Bb Tenor Saxophone Baritone (Treble Clef) 
Eb Baritone Saxophone Basses (Tubas) 
Bb Bass Saxophone Orums 


(or Bb Bass) 
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Unification of Music with 





HETHER we belong in the 

pulpit, the choir loft, or the 
pews, the music in the church serv- 
ice is bound to be a matter either of 
interest or of concern to us, since 
it is a constant part of the church 
worship. 

In the past, in most churches, the 
music has “just happened”; it has 
not been chosen with any particular 
idea in mind—something has been 
sung; something has been played! 
Now this is all being changed, and 
a great deal of thought is being 
given to the subject. Recently the 
Committee on Worship of the Pres- 
byterian Church sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to the churches asking 
whether, when the music was chosen 
with any governing idea in mind, it 
was chosen with reference to the ser- 
mon or to worship. Most of the 
replies said “with reference to the 
sermon.” ‘This seems a curious way 
to put it, for surely one cannot take 
the sermon out of the worship! The 
great Swiss theologian, Karl Barth, 
expressed perfectly its function in 
the service of worship when he said, 
“The Sermon is an extension of 
God’s revelation of Himself in His 
Word, and is in truth a sacrament.” 

The sermon will naturally give 
the theme to the service; that is to 
say, it will give “direction” to the 
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and HELEN A. DICKINSON 


worship. The music must beautify 
this theme, must reinforce the mes- 
sage, must imbue it with appeal and 
an emotional quality which will win 
the heart when, sometimes, the mind 
does not follow. As that old Dean 
of Bristol said three hundred years 
ago, “A song may find him who a 
sermon flies!” 


But the music must do something 
more. All the music before the ser- 
mon should create the spirit or the 
atmosphere in the service which will 
prepare the way for the sermon 
theme. It should lift up the hearts 
of those present into the very spirit 
of worship, so sensitive to the signi- 
ficance of the meeting with God in 
the house of God, that when the 
theme of the sermon comes, its intel- 
lectual and spiritual illumination 
shall be intensified into a Message 
from the Most High. 


INTEGRATION 


Such a service can be achieved, 
however, only if the minister and 
the choirmaster work together. Some- 
one has said that the choir is the 
war department of the church. If 
this is ever the case, it is probably 
because the minister and the direc- 
tor of music do not work together; 
and the fundamental reason for 
their not working together is that 
each works for himself. The minis- 
ter thinks of the service in terms ol 
the sermon, and the choirmaster 
thinks of the service in terms of the 
anthem, instead of both thinking in 
terms of the service and working 


the Service of Worship 





for one common aim, namely, wor- 
ship through the church service. 
The very first step must be to get 
together and, controlled by this one 
aim, to make the service one of wor- 
ship, as helpful, uplifting, and stim- 
ulating to spiritual life as it can 
possibly be made. 

It is difficult to understand how 
one can hope for a service of wor- 
ship if the minister goes into his 
study and writes his sermon; some- 
one selects hymns treating of three 
or four different themes; and the 
leader of music puts on some an- 
thems he likes, or the soloist for the 
day some solo he likes to sing—the 
result being a purely miscellaneous 
program. Some ministers like it that 
way, however. Before a service for 
the General Assembly's Commission 
on Music, a good old Scotch Presby- 
terian minister was heard to say, 
“No, no, I'm not going. I preach 
my sermon and ‘that’s all; I don’t 
care what they do with the music.” 
Such a minister deserves the fate ol 
the one in the story Dr. Merrill 
tells, who preached on “Launch Out 
Into the Deep,” after which the 
choir rose and sang, “Pull ‘for the 
Shore.” 

But, on the whole, the idea that 
a service ought to be a unified, in- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Title SATB SAB SSA SA 
Alleluja (from the Motet “Exultate Jubilate”) —Mozart-Riegger...... 84175 88522 89024 86046 
Angels Ever Bright and Fair—Handel-Riegget .0.00.0.0...cc.ccccccoom _ 84178 88519 89029 86050 
Ave Maria—Schubert-Riegger .......ccccccocmsmenenensnnnsseusneinnnnnnes 84136 88528 89020 86054 
SOREMANER RCE SiON <BR 5s pss ctscsncceaca getter acdsee na’ eee 88526 89051 86041 
Beautiful Saviour—Old Crusaders’ Hymn—Riegger, @ CAap.....0.00.. 84152 88509 89017 86048 
Bless the Lord, O My Soul—Ippolitof-Rieg get .....0.0.cccccccsssssseseeeeen en Mn! Se ee 
Christ of the Upward Way—Mueller eae ananncmeias ae... om 
Come Unto Me—T chaikowsky-Riegger ...0..0.0.0..ccccsccvcvsvsnneinnnneienrnnee C4085" | 22. 89011 86021 
Father In Heaven—Bach-Gounod-Rieg get ........cccccososcssvcrseseie chicas: Dagiesiiae 88524 89032 86051 
nag, nC ene . 5 4 89004 onneeesan 
God Is A Spirit—Scholin-Rieg ger 0..0.0.0..ccccccccnslnsnsnnsennnennnsnnnneese 84141 88514 89018 86047 
Great Is Thy Love—Bohm-Riegger............ .. 84050 88505 83024 86023 
Hail, Festal Day!—Harri..................... 84204 ae. SIOGO sis 
He Shall Feed His Flock—Handel- Riegger Re ret ape ee 89048 nen 
EE Ee ee ATT CAIST nee Os) 3 
I Waited For the ‘ai Dicadidesnlonthiagwer i <danccacSauasciaicaunapatearln Mamma cae 88525 — B90BL reecesee 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring—Bach-Rieg ger ...0.0....cccosneenvnnnnenen 84137 88507 89030 86049 
ee en a es 099 ti... 
Lead, Kindly Light—Catir 00000000... cccscssosnsnsesentnennee sais elie eel ail... 89086 cee 
Lord of Our Life—Howard-Rieg get ........ccccccsccscssssutussvsvsntieieineinseseeee Sin lt... 89043 oreo 
Lord’s Prayer—Violin Obb. Ad Lib.—Franck-Gore.cccccccccccocoscsce — ssssmnsoe 88512 89025 86056 
O Saviour Hear Me—Gluck-Riegger..0.0...ccccceccssvcsoncsnninisnnninnneiee 84132 88530 89015 _........... 
O Saviour of the World—Pears-Rieg ger. .0.0..0....cccccccecsnmnnsnnnnnnn 84100 . 
One Hundredth Psalm, The—Muelller..0.0000...ccco0. “a 88523 89052 86032 
Praise Ye the Father—Gounod-Rieg ger ...........00...c000csovvvevovinnisenennnesen CM Gee i 
Prayer For Service—Gaul-Rieg ger .....ccccccsscscssccscsssssninstessetssntnentnce 84125 88506 989016 _........... 
Rock of Ages—Clement.............. li alicia a ae rai a 352) 0 
Softly and Tenderly—Thompson- Riegger. Be ser haere tas Ae Ct re 89010 86020 
Still, Still With Thee—Speaks-Rieg ger .0.0000...ccccomeosososnnnnnennnnnnn 84049 ow. ae Se 
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The present lack of voices for a balanced adult choir, is a problem which faces all choir directors, 
making imperative the development of junior groups. With this in mind the present collection of 
anthems and responses has been made, although they are by no means limited to Junior Choir use. 
The material in this book is arranged, roughly, in chronological sequence, with the various festivals 
in mind, (Easter, Christmas, etc.). There are several ways of using each selection, thus giving variety 
to possible repetition. 
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Developing Leadership 


in the Ministry of Music 


By JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 
As told to ENNIS DAVIS 


N ANY consideration of leader- 

ship in church music it is neces- 
sary to give first attention to the 
pastor. He, after all, has control of 
and is responsible for the program 
of worship and activities of his 
church. Without his understanding 
and cooperation it is impossible for 
music to assume and maintain its 
rightful place in the life of the 
church. 

All too frequently a pastor is sat- 
isfied to carry on with a double 
standard of values in the content 
and performance of the service of 
worship. He insists upon adherence 
to good literary standards and yet 
seemingly pays no attention to the 
quality of the music used in the 
service. He is greatly concerned with 
the delivery of his sermon but is 
not offended by poor performance 
on the part of his choir and organ- 
ist. 

Music is fundamentally a part of 
worship. Approximately two-fifths 
of the service is usually devoted to 
music. How then can a service be 
strong, coherent, and effective if two- 
fifths of its content is weak, unor- 
ganized, and generally ineffectual? 

Many denominations have estab- 
lished church-wide policies for the 
development and guidance of their 
Sunday schools, young people’s or- 
ganizations, and other activities, but 
the administration of church music 
is nearly always a purely local mat- 
ter that is too often concerned with 
personalities rather than with prin- 
ciples. Pastors and music commit- 
tees frequently make decisions that 
are based upon personal likes and 
dislikes rather than upon thought- 
ful consideration of a policy design- 
ed to assure the maximum contri- 
bution of music to the service and 
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to the everyday life of the congre- 
gation. 

One of the greatest deterrents in 
the field of church music is the 
tendency of some pastors and music 
committees to entrust their music 
programs to professional musicians 
who have been unsuccessful in other 
fields and who turn to church mu- 
sic because there does not seem to be 
any other place for them to go. If 
pastors were chosen as church music 
leaders are sometimes chosen our 
pulpits would be filled with broken 
down actors instead of with well- 
trained spiritual leaders who are 
true citizens of their communities. 

We have great need for more min- 
isters of music who are capable of 
real community leadership. No 
longer is it enough for church mu- 
sicians to be competent only as spe- 
cialists in one or several branches of 
music. Today’s minister of music 
must possess the qualities and train- 
ing which will enable him to assume 
leadership in the entire worship life 
of the church, of which music is a 
part. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Following are what seem to me to 
be the essential qualities in a candi- 
date for the ministry of music: (1) 
good character with sympathetic 
spiritual vision; (2) personality éa- 
pable of general public leadership; 
(3) keen mind and mental curiosity 
—a mind that is active and capable 
of exploration and development; 
(4) good general cultural back- 
ground; (5) social poise; and (6) 
musicianship, with emphasis upon 
versatility rather than upon special- 
ization. 

Placing musicianship last in the 
list does not indicate any lack of 





realization of its necessity. No one 
but a fundamentally sound musician 
should aspire to be a minister of 
music. In fact, he has need for mu- 
sicianship of unusual scope and 
breadth as contrasted with narrow 
specialization in any one vocal or 
instrumental department. 

The usual college training period 
of four years is too brief for a young 
man or woman to acquire a satisfac- 
tory general academic training, ap- 
plied music study, and professional 
technical equipment for the job 
ahead. I am looking forward to 
the establishment of a six-year train- 
ing period in postwar times. It is 
needed if we are to provide ministers 
of music with sufficient training and 
maturity to develop the kind of 
church and community program 
which is our ideal. 

Throughout the training period 
there is need for careful balance and 
integration. Academic studies must 
be thorough and comprehensive. De- 
velopment of good general musician- 
ship is a constant task and must re- 
main above all attempts at speciali- 
zation. Performing techniques must 
be perfected in voice and a variety 
of instruments. Pedagogy and meth- 
ods need careful attention. Then 
there is the very necessary study of 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The American Composer 


and Chureh Music 





HE music literature of the 
American church is as diverse 
in its backgrounds as is the popula- 


tion of the nation. All creeds and 
races are represented because all of 
them have been privileged in this 
country of religious liberty to con- 
tinue their freedom of worship with 
the forms and content of service that 
are traditional to them. 

Dr. Frank Black has stated in a 
previous issue of this magazine that 
“America has been and to some de- 
gree still is unnecessarily conscious 
of being a poly-national people.” In 
the case of music of the church the 
pattern becomes even more compli- 
cated because it is poly-religious as 
well as poly-national. In fact, the 
traditions of sacred music antedate 
by many years the traditions of secu- 
lar music. Whether we can come to 
think of any music in terms of its 
being American church music re- 
mains to be seen. Whether there is 
some idiom or content or style that 
is sufficiently American to cut across 
denominational lines and establish 
something that may be _ termed 
American church music is a ques- 
tion which might well evoke much 
discussion without reaching any 
generally accepted conclusion. 

New composition is always going 
on in the field of music in American 
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churches. A great deal of new 
church music is composed and pub- 
lished every year. Much of it is 
never heard by a large portion of 
the American public. Much of it 
is written by church-connected com- 
posers for their own particular needs. 
Its performance is generally limited 
to church services. Rarely is it re- 
viewed by critics as an integral part 
of American music culture. Even 
the radio, which is usually credited 
with great powers of assistance to 
newly-composed music does little for 
the new music of the church. Dur- 
ing religious holiday periods some 
radio programs of sacred music are 
presented. All too often they are 
lugubrious affairs planned and con- 
dlucted by people who apparently 
dlo not know too much about reli- 
gious music. 

At present this situation is even 
more complicated by the fact that 
the performing ability of many 
church choirs has been severely af- 
fected by wartime conditions which 
leave them in a position to perform 
only simpler forms of music. This 
trend is so definite that many older 
established compositions are being 
simplified and revised so that they 
may be sung by today’s wartime 
choirs. This state of affairs is not 
conducive to the composition of new 
music, particularly of more difficult 
grades, but the composers and pub- 
lishers continue bravely on_ their 
way, and, as is the case with all 
kinds of music, time and perform- 
ance will take care of the question 
of how worthwhile this new church 
music really is. 

On one hand we have composers 
who believe that their efforts should 
be directed toward writing music in 
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old and established religious music 
styles and toward arranging old 
music for use by the choirs of today. 
They are reluctant to bring into the 
church compositions which utilize 
present-day techniques and practices 
in secular music. On the other hand 
there is the composer who believes 
that today’s church music should be 
written in today’s idiom and that 
church music should develop in the 
same manner that the church moves 
forward in a changing world. 

Regardless of form or styie, it is 
necessary to keep several important 
facts in mind in the evaluation of 
religious music. This music serves 
as a part of worship. The more 
meaningful it is to the listener in 
the congregation, the better it serves 
in the spiritual intensification of his 
worship. Any music which serves 
only to show the skill of the com- 
poser, and perhaps of the performer 
too, and which is understandable 
only to the musically initiated is not 
likely to become a unified part of 
the worship of the average church- 
goer. He needs to know what it is 
all about. Simplicity and sincerity 
are the real keynotes. 

Mediocre composition. is most 
often found in a setting of elabo- 
rate devices. ‘The most competent 
composer is the one who makes the 
most forceful, simple, and sincere 
statements. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that more of our first-rate 
American composers, musicians ca- 
pable of superior work, direct their 
efforts toward the composition of 
music which will enhance and in- 
tensify the worship services of our 
churches, while at the same time 
making a real contribution to new 
American music. 
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Gregorian Chant in the Catholic Church 


N A Catholic church while high 

Mass was being sung you may 
have seen something like the follow- 
ing picture. 

There is the priest at the altar, 
vested and attended by other priests 
or by servers. Then there is a great 
crowd of people, kneeling, sitting, or 
standing facing the altar where the 
priest is. They all seem to be fol- 
lowing what goes on at the altar, 
and yet you find there are differences 
in posture and above all in what 
they are doing with their hands. 
Some are fingering their beads, 
others appear to be reading from 
books, still others have their hands 
clasped before them in a variety of 
ways. From time to time, as when 
the priest first came in, you hear 
voices singing or the priest chanting. 
But you find it hard to follow the 
words. It is something like being at 
a great drama; a drama with music. 
Actually it is a drama, the drama 
called Opus Dei or the Work of 
God. The priest, the people, and 
the singers are commemorating the 
sufferings, the death, and triumph 
over death of the founder of Chris- 
tianity. 

You are struck perhaps with the 
thought that the people could be 
taking a more actual part in the un- 
folding of the drama. In this you 
are in agreement with the best 
minds of the church, for it is true 
that the choir is performing some 
functions which really belong to 
the people. For instance, the song 
of belief called the Credo, which is 
usually sung after the sermon or an- 
nouncements, should be sung by all, 
since it is a setting forth of the 
things that all Catholics believe in. 
To be sure, their faith does not need 
to be vocal; but is this not the great 
act of public worship at which they 
are supposed to be assisting? 

This ideal assistance at Mass 
which is suggested to you was real- 
ized in earlier ages and even now is 
realized in some churches and ap- 
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proaching realization in_ others. 
Time was, in what we call the ages 
of faith, when the congregations 
sang not only the Credo, but also 
the opening ninefold plea for mercy 
(Kyrie), the song of praise which 
sometimes follows it (Gloria), the 
song that rings around God’s throne 
(Sanctus), and the song in which we 
beg the Lamb of God for mercy and 
peace or rest (Agnus Dei). What 
joy they have who take a vocal part 
in the public prayer of whose bene- 
fits all partake! 


THE MEANS AT HAND 


It must be admitted that this joy 
of participation is not so wide- 
spread as it should be, and there is 
little excuse for this, since the means 
are at hand. Plainchant was recently 
declared in a papal encyclical letter 
to be the “supreme model” of sung 
prayer. It was the means in the 
age of St. Gregory, the Pope who 
lent his name to it, and is still the 
means today, thanks to the work of 
restoration in the past hundred 
years or so. But while we admit no 
excuse, let us try to find an explan- 
ation. 


It will doubtless help us to re- 
cover the mood of confidence which 
is so helpful to explanations if we 
recall that “out of the mouths of 
babes thou hast perfected praise.” 
Now babies are happy and healthy, 
for the most part, as long as they 
respond as they should to stimuli. 
When they do not; when they are in 
the old-fashioned phrase “disobedi- 
ent,” then there is trouble. It is the 
same with us.- We are not fully 
awake to the discrepancy you no- 
ticed when you were present at high 
Mass. When did we fall asleep? 
Was it in the days of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach when music began to get 
into the hands of a specialized few, 
or later when the facile tears of 
eighteenth century sentimentalism 
began to flow in Paris and Vienna 
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and elsewhere. We are not all 
awake even now, in spite of re- 
peated warnings from the Popes. 
Happily, however, if we are not 
all awake, neither are we all asleep. 
Some of us have taken hold of the 
remedy offered by Pope Pius X in 
his encyclical letter motu proprio on 
music and have founded and sus- 
tained under hierarchical auspices 
schools for the training of church 
musicians and the establishment of 
choirs so that the execution of those 
kinds of music which call for greater 
skill should not be wanting for lack 
of performers. Believing with the 
poet that “the child is father to the 
man,” we have set ourselves to the 
training and education of children 
in music so that a foundation may 
be laid for the return of widespread 
vocal participation in the public 
sacrifice of the Mass. It is encour- 
aging to note that the response to 
the loving admonition of the Holy 
See is shared by many who tradi- 
tionally owe it no allegiance; indeed 
their zeal for the work has often 
been salutary for those of the fold. 
Now let us return to the picture 
you were so good as to suggest. As 
before, the priest is at the altar, 
vested and attended. He intones a 
short phrase and immediately is an- 
swered by a thunderous voice from 
the congregation; many indeed are 
singing but they sound like one, as 
if symbolizing a unity of mind 
which is always real but was never 
so apparent. And so they continue 
throughout the sacrifice of public 
praise, which is what the liturgy 
means to them, sometimes in alter- 
nation with a choir of picked sing- 
ers, sometimes together with them, 
but always with the strong, united 
voice which results from listening 
not to themselves but to each other, 
while each sings from the heart. 
Now the question is, how can this 
be done? We feel. very strongly, 
after twenty-seven years of work in 
(Continued on page 37) 
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| yee victu.y is won we will be living in a new 
world—a world vastly changed by years of war 
—a world so shrunken by radio and the airplane that 
we Americans will be neighbors with the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth—a world in which the respon- 
sibilities of our educational system will be far greater 
than ever before. Indeed, America’s schools, along 
with America’s adult population, must be ready to 
meet the increased responsibilities of citizenship in 
this new world if a permanent peace is to be main- 
tained. 

It’s a big assignment, but America’s schools will 
handle it. Progress-minded school administrators, 
school-board members, teachers and architects are 
planning now for this critically important post-war 
era in education. Their planning involves improve- 
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ments in curriculum and teaching methods — in 
school buildings and equipment—and in the con- 
struction of new schools, built to accommodate mod- 
ern equipment. 
x * 

RCA has prepared a booklet to help all those who 
are interested in “planning tomorrow’s schools.” 
School administrators and others desiring more spe- 
cific details concerning school building construction 
or renovation should consult their architects and 
electrical contractors. Additional information may 
also be secured by writing to the Educational Depart- 
ment, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, New Jersey. 

For your copy of the booklet just use the handy 
coupon below. 





The Educational De partme nt. RCA Victor Division 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J i 

Gentlemen: I 

RCA Victor Division—Educational Department Please send me a copy of your new book “Planning I 

Tomorrow's Schools.” Thank you. : 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA... | 

bea, Camden, N. J. School and Title 
I 

I 
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New 


MARIE 


Trombonists in particular will enjoy this modern 
Paul Yoder band arrangement which will be a hit 
with bands and band audiences everywhere. 


BYE BYE BLUES 


This number which first introduced the composer 
as a writer of hit songs will be welcomed by the 
many bandmasters who know Mr. Bennett as one 
of the country's leading band arrangers. 


THE FOUR HERALDS 


(Trumpet Quartet) Erik Leidzen 





Dave Bennett 


Another, easy to play but effective, trumpet quar- 
tet by the composer of the very popular selling 
"Trumpeters.'' Also available as trumpet quartet 
with piano accompaniment. 


so LONG SOLDIER Major Ed. Chenette 


A/stirring quickstep with lyrics, dedicated to the 
\, _beys leaving for the service and departing troops. 


Vv 


Irving Berlin $2.00 


BAND RELEASES New 


Full Symph 


$3.00 


ANTHEMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


THE ONLY AUTHENTIC VERSIONS PUBLISHED FOR BAND 


Compiled and arranged by 


CAPT. THOMAS F. DARCY—Leader U. S. Army Bapd 


CONTENTS 


Belgium 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 


United States of America 
Great Britain 
United Kingdom of: 
Australia Czecho-Slovakia 
Canada Dominican Republic 
India El Salvador 
New Zealand Greece 
Northern Ireland Guatamala 
South Africa Haiti 
Soviet Russia (U.S.S.R.) Honduras 
China Luxemburg 
Ethiopia 


Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Mexico 
Philippines 
lraq 

Brazil 
Bolivia 


Obtainable as complete band arrangements for each 


country individually or as 


PRICES 


Individual Band Books per part 
Full Band, Individual Countries 


loose-leaf band 


sets. 


IRVING BERLIN, INC. 


Educational Music Division 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Church Musician and the 
Music Educator 


jf Bow: people in the professional 
music life of America, the 
church musician and the music edu- 
cator, have a great “community” ot 
interest—and that interest is the com- 
munity in which they live and work. 


We know that there are some 
choirmasters who keep alert to the 
activities of the school music pro- 
gram, and also that there are some 
music educators who take active part 
in the music of worship. But do 
these people, generally speaking, 
work together with the kind of un- 
derstanding and cooperation which 
is obviously so essential? 


THOUSANDS READY 


The choirmaster certainly has need 
for well-trained young people who 
will become members of his church 
music organizations. There are lit- 
erally thousands of junior and senior 
high school boys and girls who are 
members of enthusiastic and compe- 
tent school choirs, orchestras, and 
bands. They can perform well and 
they have a true love for music, as 
is evident from the fact that their 
membership in those organizations 
is almost entirely on a voluntary and 
elective basis. 


OUT AND AROUND 


Does the choirmaster know these 
young people of his community who 
gain so much joy from their partici- 
pation in school music groups? Does 
he move out of his study and choir 
loft to become acquainted with them 
and to convince them that he would 
be a first-rate person with whom to 
carry on their music interests, during 
the school period and more especially 
after graduation from high school? 
Or does he just sit and hope that his 
choir ranks will be well filled? Does 
he attend school music concerts; does 
he visit rehearsals of the school or- 
ganizations; does he, in general, take 
part in the community life of which 
these talented and well-trained young 
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people are an essential part? If he 
does, he is likely to have little diff- 
culty with the problems of personnel 
for his church music organizations. 


THE MUSIC EDUCATOR 


On the other hand, what about 
the music educator in the schools? 
It he is interested in church music 
does his interest extend beyond the 
boundaries of the particular congre- 
gation of which he is a member or 
perhaps the musical leader? Does he 
see in the field of church music a 
natural and necessary outlet for and 
continuation of the work which he 
and his pupils are doing in the 
schools? If, for instance, he has es- 
tablished a program which graduates 
every year a substantial number of 
young people who have developed 
good musical taste and performing 
ability, just what does he expect 
them to do with their talents and 
training in the community? Does he 
continue, year after year, to train 
students without any concern for 
their future activities? What better 
place than in the church can _ his 
pupils find opportunity to continue 
in their adult life the musical inter- 
ests which they have developed dur- 
ing their school training? 


A JOB TO DO 

If any music educator wishes to 
think in pragmatic and _ practical 
terms of the security of his position 
may we ask him: What could give 
him a stronger feeling of security 
than the knowledge that the pastors 
and congregations of his community 
realize that their choirs are com- 
posed of competent singers who have 
gained not only their skills but also 
an interest in church music as a re- 
sult of his school music instruction? 

The choirmaster may not approve 
wholly of the school music educa- 
tor’s procedures of voice training. 
The high school choir director may 
take a somewhat unholy delight in 
the knowledge that his choir is tech- 
nically more proficient than all or 
most of the adult choirs of the com- 
munity. The technical problems of 
adjustment and cooperation are 
many. 

But these two people have a great 
job to do. The sooner they get to- 
gether on it the better. 
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Puno Students Keguest tins 


BOOCIE WOOGIE SKETCHES 


First Studies in Form 
By 
SAMUEL SPIVAK 


Price, 75 Cents 


The average student of music knows all about Boogie Woogie, 
it is accepted through the radio and the entertainment world— 
with the result that students ask their teachers to teach them to 
play Boogie Woogie. 


It is important that this demand be recognized and that it be 
accepted with material that is correct as to form and musician- 
ship. 

The BOOGIE WOOGIE SKETCHES by Samuel Spivak are in- 
tended to fill this void. This work is intended as studies with 
recreation for the student in mind. Each number is singable and 
its harmonies are characteristically Boogie Woogie, within the 
second grade of difficulty. 


Samuel Spivak is an experienced and successful teacher of 
piano, who has written many text books on music and is an 
authority on child psychology. 


Every teacher of piano will quickly recognize the value of the 
BOOGIE WOOGIE SKETCHES for their development of rhythm 
and many phases of technic, as well as retaining student interest. 
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THREE R; IN 
MUSIC Books |, li, Ill 


Reading, Writing, Rhythm EACH, 85 CENTS 
BY THE MacLACHLAN 
FISH AND MOORE FOURTH PIANO BOOK 
PRICE, 75 CENTS PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A foundational work which is inclu- 
All the essentials of elementary sive, simple and practical. The 
music study are clearly and con- authors have crystallized in this 
cisely presented. Valuable for course their successful ideas of 
learnfng notation and as a basis twenty years experience in teaching 
for first year harmony. piano. 


MacLACHLAN-AARON 


PIANO COLIRSE 





Copies Available at Music Stores or “on approval” from 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 
THE SPECIALIZED CATALOG OF PIANO MUSIC 
6 East 45th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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NE of the choirmaster’s chief 

problems is the matter of keep- 
ing up the men’s sections to balance 
the women’s sections. How does the 
choirmaster solve this problem? How 
many choirmasters make an honest 
attempt to solve it? The problem 
recurs with the beginning of every 
new season. 

In recent years the general con- 
ception of a choirmaster’s work has 
been undergoing a change. No longer 
is it limited to the preparation of 
the Sunday music with the senior 
choir and the organization of a jun- 
ior choir for special occasions. The 
successful choirmaster of today takes 
a long-range view of his work. He 
realizes that the chief flaw in the 
conception of the choirmaster’s work 
has been the lack of interest in the 
boy during the adolescent period— 
the period that the voice is going 
through the changing process. The 
attitude has been: Why bother about 
the adolescent boy? His voice is of 
no use for choir purposes. Because 
of this attitude there has been no 
attempt to bridge the gap between 
the junior and the senior choir, as 
far as the boy is concerned, with the 
result that many boys who have been 
members of the junior choir have 
become ineligible for the senior 
choir. Some choirmasters, however, 


The Adolescent Boy’s Voice in 
the Church Music Program 


have been interested in the ado- 
lescent boy and his changing voice— 
and in relation to the work of the 
senior choir—and where this has been 
the case, it will be found that the 
senior choir is never short of voices 
in the men’s sections, 

It is surprising that so few choir- 
masters throughout the country re- 
alize that by making use of the work 
that is being done in the junior high 
school with boys’ voices, they would 
be taking steps to ensure a steady 
supply of new material for the men’s 
sections of the senior choir. The 
junior high school has afforded in 
its music program the opportunity 
to work with the adolescent boy’s 
voice in a way and on a scale that 
is not possible under any other con- 
ditions. The junior high school has 
been the proving ground for dem- 
onstrating that the adolescent boy 
can sing while his voice is changing 
and that he can take part in choral 
work. In other words, the junior 
high school has been responsible for 
exploding the traditional theory that 
the adolescent cannot, and should 
not, sing while his voice is going 
through the changing process. The 
junior high school plan has been in 
existence long enough (it started 
around the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century) to prove that the ex- 
periment—if it need be called an 
experiment—of having the bpy “sing 
through the change” does not have 
any harmful effect on the voice as it 
is developing into its adult stage. 
The singing of the boys in many 
junior high schools may cause the 
choirmaster to raise his eyebrows— 
because of the way the voices are 
being used—and to wonder what the 
effect may be on the future voice, 
but the singing of the high school 
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By DUNCAN McKENZIE 









choral organizations is of a very high 
standard from every point of view. 
The results obtained would not have 
been possible without the prepara- 
tory work done in the junior high 
school. The choral program that is 
in vogue today in our high schools 
has been made possible because of 
the work done with adolescent boys 
during the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. 

In order that an adult volunteer choir 
may thrive and develop over a period of 
years, it seems best to build up a succession 
of younger choirs. The choir plan must 
fit the church, rather than the church be 
made to accommodate the choirs. This 
system of choirs should be a logical and 
normal development that serves the mem- 
bership of the church in all its departments. 
The choirmaster needs to have a long range 
view and a clear picture of the entire pro- 
gram of his church to judge what is needed. 
Multiple choirs would not fit all churches, 
but they would most. In my church we 


are organized on what I term the five-year 
plan. 


This is the way Mr. Donald C. 
Gilley, choirmaster of Wesley Meth- 
odist Church, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, speaks of his work in a paper 
entitled, “Handling Problems, Ad- 
ministrative and Choral, in Choir 
Work,” which was presented at the 
convention of the American Guild 
of Organists in Washington, D. C., 
in June, 1941. 

Mr. Gilley’s five-choir plan is as 
follows: 

1. Boys’ Choir—ages eight to 
twelve. One rehearsal of one hour 
a week. 

2. Girls’ Choir—ages eight to 
twelve. One rehearsal of one hour a 
week. 

3. Vesper Choir of boys and girls 
—ages twelve or thirteen to sixteen 


(Continued on page 38) 
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NEW OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 


AMEFRECAN ATRS 
A New Community Song Book for Camps, Schools, Victory Sings, etc. 


CONTAINS 
SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI COCKLES AND MUSSELS 


NOTRE DAME VICTORY MARCH JIM ALONG JOSEY 

ON WISCONSIN TUTU MARAMBA 

\ CAROLINA MOON PRICE 25¢ NAVY HYMN 

) SKYLARK MAPLE LEAF FOREVER 

1 AM AN AMERICAN LET’S BRING NEW GLORY TO OLD GLORY 
and many others 














HEE PARADE 


Arranged for 


Clarinet Solo 


HITS IN ONE COVER 


SUNDAY, MONDAY OR ALWAYS 
PISTOL PACKIN’ MAMA 

WHY DON’T YOU DO RIGHT 
THE HONEY SONG 


Eb Alto Saxophone Solo......... 


Trumpet Solo Trombone Solo 


Each with Piano Accompaniment 


MIORRES-VMAWFTAERE 


SONG FOLIO. NOD. I 
CONTAINS 
WE MUSTN’T SAY GOODBYE LET’S BRING NEW GLORY TO OLD GLORY 


I'VE HEARD THAT SONG BEFORE WHY DON’T YOU DO RIGHT 
THERE WILL NEVER BE ANOTHER YOU STRIP POLKA 
PRINCE CHARMING SKYLARK 
THE ANNIVERSARY WALTZ SHE’S A BOMBSHELL FROM BROOKLYN 


PRICE 50¢c 


OQrmrHTER BESE SEEEEING FOLEOS 


ON WINGS OF SONG—for Treble Voices 25c BING CROSBY’S Minstrel Song Folio 
ALL-TIME HIT PARADE-SONG FOLIO 40¢c WALTZ TIME WITH ABE LYMAN........ 50c 
PASSING PARADE-SONG FOLIO UNIVERSITY SONG FOLIO 
CROSBYANA-SONG FOLIO including the Big Ten College songs 50c 


EB EDUWWEW EE. VECDEEREES A CEDVEEFPF AUD. BUC. 
1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Christmas Carols—Their 


HE carol is one of the oldest 

forms of music we have. How 
old we do not know, but we do 
know that it was sung and danced 
by the pagans to celebrate the sea- 
sons, and was taken over into Chris- 
tian festivals by these same pagans 
after they were converted. Perhaps 
this is why many authorities believe 
the word “carol” to be derived from 
the Greek “Charos,” the term ap- 
plied to singing and dancing. Thus 
we may say that the carol belongs 
to the oldest form of measured vocal 
music, for it was a circle dance. 

A distinction then must be made 
between the terms carol and hymn, 
for many of the songs we have glibly 
called carols have no right to the 
name. A true hymn is a song in 
praise of God, and is intended to be 
sung by the congregation. A carol 
may be secular, usually has a dance- 
like lilt, is always naive in its ex- 
pression, sometimes to the point of 
crudity, and bears the mark of age. 
It may be lyric, but more often is 
dramatic or narrative. An interest- 
ing case in point is the Christmas 
song, “Adeste Fideles,” sung by 
Catholics and Protestants alike. In 
many hymnals it is ascribed to John 
Reading, an English minister who 
lived in the seventeenth century; in 
others it is named the “Portuguese 
Hymn.” The translation we now 
sing was made by Canon Frederick 
Oakley in 1841. Certainly the text 
is in praise of God, and as we per- 
form it today it has all the qualities 
of a hymn. While this tune has 
never been accurately traced, the 
probable truth is that it is an old 
dance carol. One needs only to sing 
the tune at a rapid tempo, allowing 
the rhythm to lilt, to discover its 
dance-like quality. No doubt it is 
an old Latin dance carol used at the 
créche in the churches in Portugal 
and borrowed from the pagans at 
that. 

The folk have always dramatized 
their expressions in song and dance, 


By LAWRENCE PERRY 


and when the Church, by dint of 
much urging, caused them to give 
up their pagan rites, they trans- 
ferred their ceremony to the drama- 
tization of Christian festivals. This 
resulted in the folk pageants found 
throughout Europe and in the song 
and dance application in the mys- 
tery and miracle plays. 

St. Francis of Assisi brought this 
folk custom into the church in 1224. 
He built a replica of the manger 
and dramatized the birth of Christ 
with song and dance. Thus origin- 
ated the créche, and to this altar the 
children brought gifts and often 
participated in the dramatization. 


CAROL CLASSIFICATIONS 


Carols fall into definite classifica- 
tions. While there are a few carols 
dealing with the Annunciation, the 
first large classification should be 
called Carols of the Holy Night, and 
in this group belong the hymns, “‘Si- 
lent Night,” “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” and the angel songs, 
such as “Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing.” A sub-classification should 
include the Shepherd Carols. These 
are found in all countries and are 
actually sung by shepherds or piped 
by them. While the short pipe is 
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History and Traditions 


widely used, it is also common to 
hear them played on some member 
of the bagpipe family, hence these 
carols are often arranged with a 
drone bass. An example is Handel’s 
“Pastoral Symphony” from “The 
Messiah,” which is based on a Shep- 
herd’s Carol from Italy, and “He 
Shall Feed His Flock,” also from 
“The Messiah,” is based on a tune 
from the same source. The shep- 
herds in Italy come down to the vil- 
lages before Christmas and play be- 
fore the carpenter shops and shrines 
and collect alms. It is probable that 
Handel heard these tunes on one 
of his visits to Italy. 

The second large classification 
might be called The Birth, with 
subclassifications of the Child Jesus 
and the Virgin Mary. ‘To this be- 
long the manger songs, lullabys, and 
songs to the Virgin. The most fa- 
miliar of this group are Martin 
Luther’s “Away in a Manger” and 
the ancient lullaby from the Eng- 
lish mystery play, the ‘Coventry 
Carol.” 

The third and last classification of 
religious carols may be called Ado- 
ration. These songs approach the 
hymn quality since they are often in 
praise of God. Some fall into the 
general folk class of warning songs, 
for we are often admonished to fall 
down and worship. This last qual- 
ity is only slightly felt, however, for 
they are to be sung joyfully and usu- 
ally end with Alleluia or Amen. 

The above classifications do not 
include all carols. The Wise Men 
class was not included because it 
belongs really to the Epiphany sea- 
son, since the Wise Men did not 
visit the Christ Child until after the 
family had left the stall. Such car- 
ols as the “Boar’s Head Carol” and 
“Deck the Hall” are more secular 
and are tied up with localities and 
folk customs and legend. They are 
excellent for parties and outdoor 
singing. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The most important 
message ever broadcast... 


IT GOEs OUT to all men, “both low and high, rich and 
poor together.” It reaches them in their homes 
throughout the land. 

That message is the Word of God. 

It is a message—clear and strong and free. All can 
hear it because freedom of worship is a sacred right 
of the American people. 
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American radio strives to do its share in asserting 
this right and in maintaining this freedom. 

For seventeen years, with the aid and guidance 
of the leaders of all faiths, The National Broad- 
casting Company has helped to spread the Word of 
God to the people of America. 

Today, as our nation passes through its greatest 
trial — when our people seek support and strength 
through Faith more eagerly than ever — it is our 
privilege to provide time and facilities for the broad- 
casting of this most important message of all — the 
Word of God. 

Only a free radio, operating in the interests of a 


free people, makes it possible for us to do so. 


THE MATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


America’s No. 1 Network—A Service of Radio Corporaticn of America 
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DISTINGUISHED 
SOVIET MUSIC 





The music of our Ally’? | 





NEW BAND SELECTIONS 
First time in America 
An original band number by 


SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
“Athletic Festival March” 


American Band Arrangement 
By RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 


+c a Band 4.50 
and 6.50 








Y 


CAVALRY OF THE STEPPES 





(Meadowland) | 

Music by Lev Knipper 

Standard Band 4.50 | 
Symphonic Band — Conductor’s Con | 
d Score 6.50 





DANCE OF THE BOYS 
(From the iw aeNeer’) opera | 
Music by REINHOLD GLIERE 


Standard Band 
Symphonic Band — Conductor’s Con- 
d d Score. 





5.50 





Arranged for American Band 
by Richard Mohaupt 





MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA 


PETER AND THE WOLF 
by Serge Prokofieff 
Scored for 1 Flute, 1 Oboe, 1 Clarinet, 1 
Bassoon, 3 Horns, 1 Trumpet, 1 Trombone, 
2 Percussion and Strings 
Large Conductor’s SCOrC. ncn 3,00 
Miniature Score. 1.50 
Sets of Parts. 
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GAVOTTA 
| from ‘The Classical Symphony” 
| by Serge Prokofieftf 
| Scored for 2 Flutes, 2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 
2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets, Timpani 
and Strings 
| Score and Set of Parts... 3.00 


WALTZ OF THE ROSES 
| from “The Snowflower” ballet | 
| by V1. Rebikov 

| Original arrangement for | 
| SMALL ORCHESTRA by Composer 

| Scored for 1 Flute, 1 Oboe, (ad libitum), | 
| 2 Clarinets, 1 Bassoon, 2 Horns, 2 Trum- | 
| pets, 1 Trombone, Timpani and onings | 
| Set of Parts. 2.75 





4 MINIATURES FOR CHILDREN 
| by Lev Knipper 
| (1) Berceuse—for Flute, Viola, Tuba 
| (2) March—for Clarinet, Trumpet, Cello | 
(3) — Violin, English Horn, Trom- 


| (4) ieee Flute, English Horn, Clari- 
net, Trumpet, Trombone, Tuba, Violin, 
Viola, Cello | 
Set of Parts. 3.00 | 








AM-RUS MUSIC CORP. 


| 

| 

| 

| WRITE FOR CATALOG | 
| 

| 37 W. 57 ST. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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928 WORDS TO A 
YOUNG CHOIRMASTER 


By T. TERTIUS NOBLE 





|, whee many years of study and 


preparation, the times comes 

when the choirmaster must face the 
responsibilities of leadership. Some 
begin their career at an early age; 
others meet the situation in their 
more advanced years; but whatever 
his age, the choirmaster will en- 
counter many trials and pitfalls 
his first job. Sometimes members 
of the choir are so set in their own 
ideas (and these are often hopeless- 
ly bad) that they find it hard to fol- 
low a finer pattern suggested by the 
choirmaster, but with tact, persever- 
ance, and plenty of enthusiasm, this 
obstacle may be overcome. ‘Tact, 
after all, is one of the most impor- 
tant aids in keeping a level keel in 
troublous waters, but too few people 
use this most effective weapon! 

The first person with whom to 
deal in the new job as choirmaster 
is the minister of the 
church—sometimes a very trying 
person, especially if he happens to 
think he is musical! In a situation 
of this kind it is necessary to get 
into the boat and pull with him. 
If his taste in church music is bad, 
then it is the task ef the choirmaster 
to lead him to better standards by 
introducing the finest kind of music. 
This should be done by “hastening 
slowly.” 


rector or 


Next comes the choir rehearsal. 
This must be made intensely inter- 
esting whether you are dealing with 
juniors or adults. Avoid being 
bore; incessant talking annoys and 
tires members of the choir. Some- 
times one hears of a choirmaster 
spending twenty-five minutes re- 
hearsing one short number, out of 
which perhaps twenty minutes are 
spent in irritating chatter. Avoid 
this sort of thing at all costs. 

Here is another bad procedure— 
and the writer has met choirmasters 
guilty of it. An anthem is given out 
for rehearsal. The choirmaster goes 
through it without comment, merely 
saying, “We will go through it 
again.” It is repeated about six 
times, and that is all that happens! 

The successful church musician 
must at all times use common sense 
and, above all, be genial. A good 
joke at times helps tremendously. 
Do not lose your temper. Do not be 
insulting. Win the respect and co- 
operation of the members of your 
choir through consideration and re- 
gard for them as individuals and 
as musicians. 

Be careful to study the words of 
all anthems being rehearsed so that 
you can teach your choir to inter- 
pret the text with proper attention 
to its meaning. Much attention 
must be given to correct phrasing 
and fine control of light and shade. 
See that each word is correctly pro- 
nounced and articulated clearly, for 
the words are more important than 
just making a pleasant sound. 

In the accompaniment of the serv- 
ice it is the organist’s duty to help 
the congregation in hymns and can- 
ticles, especially when the latter are 
sung to chants. Clean-cut phrasing 
in hymn playing is absolutely es- 
sential. Alas, many organists make 
the organ roar incessantly, keeping. 
hands and feet glued to the keys and 
pedal board. Such playing is deadly. 
Keep clear of the vox humana (it 
should be labeled ‘“‘nux vomica’’) and 
also the tremulant when accompany- 
ing the service. Lastly do not 
drown out the choir! 
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TWO QUARTET SERIES FOR 


WIND INSTRUMENTS 
REMICK HARMS 


Mcsccal | Mcsécal ivossdecasens 
Arranged by FORREST L. BUCHTEL Arranged by FORREST L. BUCHTEL 
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@ An Extraordinary Feat Of Instrumental Adaptation In Both 
Series Makes Possible A Multiplicity of Quartet Combinations 


At least 1 instrumental part from each of the 4 ensemble parts, listed 
below, has to be represented to form a quartet—then as many addi- 
tional parts from any, or all, of the 4 ensemble parts may be aaded. 







Each Book of the Remick and Harms Musical Americana 
Available in the Following Quartet Ensemble Parts: 


First Ensemble Part Second Ensemble Part 
lst Bb CLARINET or Ist Bb CORNET 2nd Bb CLARINET or 2nd Bb CORNET 


Third Ensemble Part Fourth Ensemble Part 
3rd Bb CLARINET, Eb ALTO CLARINET 4th Bb CLARINET, Bb BASS CLARINET 
Eb HORN, 3rd Bb CORNET, Ist TROMBONE 2nd TROMBONE (or Baritone), BARITONE 
(or Baritone) or 1st BASSOON Treble) or 2nd BASSOON 
Each of the instrumental parts indicated in capital letters arranged in such 
manner that upwards of 121 Quartet Combinations for each series are possible 
Special Saxophone Quartet 
(Parts may be used with quartets above! 
Ist Saxophone (Eb Alto) 2nd Saxophone (Bb Tenor 
3rd Saxophone (Fb Alto) 4th Saxophone (Eb Baritone 


Ensemble Parts 65¢ each Full Score $1.50 each Piano Accompaniment 90c 






S 0 L 0 ] S T S © @ @ REMICK MUSICAL AMERICANA INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS SERIES BOOKS 1 and 11 
HARMS MUSICAL AMERICANA INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS SERIES BOOKS | and II 


CLARINET and PIANO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE and PIANO BARITONE (Treble) and PIANO 
CORNET and PIANO TROMBONE or BARITONE and PIANO BASSOON and PIANO 
FLUTE (or OBOE) and PIANO Price $1.00 each Bb BASS CLARINET and PIANO 









Containing the same music as the COMBINATION QUARTET SERIES 


Be sure to specify REMICK or HARMS as well as Books | or Il when ordering either the Quartet or Solo Series 
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Westchester County Dinner 


Honors William Schuman 


ILLIAM SCHUMAN, eminent 

American composer and resi- 
dent of New Rochelle, N. Y., was 
honored at a dinner at the County 
Center, White Plains, N. Y., on Oc- 
tober 27. More than one hundred 
fifty Westchester County musicians 
were present. The dinner was held 


sion and its music director, Arthur 
Todd. Peter W. Dykema, formerly 
head of the music department of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, acted as toastmaster. 

A brief music program was pre- 
sented by Mary Gale Hafford, violin- 
ist, George Rasely, tenor, and a 


under the auspices of the West- 


chorus under the direction of Hugh 
chester County Recreation Commis- 


Ross. The chorus sang two of Mr. 








Christmas 
Gift Suggestions 














Outstanding Piano Albums 


MASTERS OF TODAY meets a long-felt need in mod- 

ern piano music; it includes works by Milhaud, Prokofieff, 

Respighi, Scriabin, R. Strauss, Stravinsky and others. 
$2.00 


NEW PIANO BOOK — Compositions by well-known 
modern masters such as Bartok, Copland, Gretchaninoff, 
Hindemith, Korngold, Scott, Toch and others. Vols. 
|, 2 and 3. Each $1.50 


WALTZES FOR ALL — Easy arrangements of the most 
famous works by the "Waltz King", Johann Strauss. 
$1.25 


For Children 


CHILDREN'S BOOK—Easy piano solos from the works 


of the Russian master Alexandre Gretchaninoff. 50c 


OLD MASTERS FOR YOUNG PIANISTS — Charming 
selections for the beginner from the works of Handel, 
Couperin, Johann Sebastian Bach, Rameau, Carl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach. 90c 





ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. « NEW YORK 
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Schuman’s compositions, “Requi- 
escat” and “Holiday Song.” 

Principal speaker of the evening 
was Douglas Moore of the music de- 
partment of Columbia University. 
Mr. Moore paid tribute to Mr. Schu- 
man as a composer who has been able 
to rise above the many complaints 
made by and about American com- 
posers. In his reply to Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Schuman expressed his apprecia- 
tion for the friendly feeling of his 
many Westchester musician neigh- 
bors. 

Those present at the dinner voted 
that a musicians’ dinner shall be 
held annually under auspices of the 
County Music Committee. 

x * * 


RALPH L. BALDWIN 
OF HARTFORD DIES 


Ralph L. Baldwin, music educa- 
tor, conductor, and composer, died 
at his summer home in Canaan, 
N. H., September go at the age of 
seventy-two. Mr. Baldwin was for 
many years director of music in the 
Hartford, Conn., Schools, head of the 
Institute of Music Pedagogy, and 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club of New York City. 

Mr. Baldwin was also well known 
as a composer, editor, and arranger, 
having contributed many composi- 
tions, arrangements, and collections 
to the catalogues of several principal 
publishing firms. He was one of the 
founders and leaders of the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference. 

* * * 


ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING 
SCHOOL LETTER 


Mr. James R. Sydnor of the De- 
partment of Sacred Music, Assembly's 
Training School, 3400 Brook Road, 
Richmond, Va., has begun the pub- 
lication of a monthly letter titled 
“Church Music.” It is to be issued 
from September through May. 

This new publication is designed 
to assist choir directors and organists, 
particularly those with limited train- 
ing and experience, in their everyday 
problems of church music. Mr, Syd- 
nor has listed for future discussion 
such basic and universal topics as: 
how to play hymns, wartime choir 
problems, where to get choir music, 
how to improve the diction of a choir, 
discipline in a junior choir, how to 
teach new hymns to a congregation. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
OPENS SEASON NOV. 22 


The Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion will open its sixtieth year on 
November 22 with a performance of 
Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff,” thus 
departing from its first-night tradi- 
tion of German, French, and Italian 
operas. George Szell will conduct 
and Ezio Pinza will be heard in the 
role of Boris. 

Seven new singers have joined the 
Metropolitan forces this season: 
Thelma Altman, John Baker, Chris- 
tina Carroll, Donald Dame, Cristene 
Johnson, Patrice Munsel, and Mar- 
tial Singher. Kurt Adler is a new 
member of the staff of conductors. 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
under the chairmanship of Lucrezia 
Bori, has presented to the company 
a gift of $5000 to be used in the pro- 
duction of a revival of Verdi’s ‘‘Fal- 
staff.” 

The Saturday afternoon broadcasts 
will continue, during which the 
Guild will contribute to the inter- 
mission period. The Guild will also 
present a Tuesday evening radio pro- 
gram on the Blue Network. The 
Metropolitan Opera auditions will 
continue on the Blue Network. Al- 
together, it looks like a busy season 
for the Metropolitan. 


% *® 


PHILHARMONIC TO 
PLAY NEW WAR WORKS 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony has begun the performance of 
a series of seventeen works based 
upon war ideas and written as the 
result of an invitation of the League 
ef Composers to a number of leading 
contemporary composers. 

These works will be played during 
the current season of the orchestra, 
under the direction of Artur Rodzin- 
ski. Those who have contributed are: 
Nicolai Berezowsky, John Alden Car- 
penter, Henry Cowell, Norman della 
Joio, Howard Hanson, Roy Harris, 
Bernard Herrmann, Charles Ives, 
Werner Josten, Bohuslav Martinu, 
Darius Milhaud, Douglas Moore, 
Walter Piston, Quincy Porter, Ber- 
uard Rogers, Roger Sessions, and 
William Grant Still. 
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ARMY BAND TRAINING 
CENTERS ESTABLISHED 


The War Department has recently 
announced the establishment of two 
special Band Training centers. These 
centers are located at Camp Crowder, 
Missouri, and Camp Lee, Virginia. 
They will provide specialist courses 
of nine weeks, following six weeks of 
basic training, in which professional 
musicians will be prepared for maxi- 
mum realization in army life of their 
musical capabilities and experience. 










hw you can have in one inexpensive 


collection a complete cross section of the en- 
tire literature of art song. Every number in 
this new book is a classic of its kind and 
each is by a different composer....Fifty- 
five songs by the masters, from Puscell 
and Morley to Debussy and Strauss, 


Major Howard C. Bronson, Music 
Officer of the Army’s Special Service 
Division, emphasizes that the pur- 
pose of these centers is to “develop 
the utility of the band so that it can 
carry on a complete music program 
in the Army.” 


‘Capt. J. E. Skornicka, formerly su- 
pervisor of instrumental music in the 
Milwaukee, Wis., schools, is Chief 
of the section at Camp Crowder and 
Lt. Lynn Thayer, formerly band 
conductor in the Louisville, Ky. 
schools, is Chief at Camp Lee. 





Compiled 
and Edited by 
SIGMUND SPAETH 
and CARL O. THOMPSON 


and including the great composers 
of every period....An indispensa- 
ble collection for students, teach- 
ers, amateur and professional 
singers, voice classes, concert 
and radio artists. In moderate 

keys for the average voice. 








SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


CC. Birchard & Co 


22) COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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used band book 


CLIPPER 
Band Book 


Compiled and Arranged 
by George H. Sanders 


CONTENTS 


Wait for the Wagon 

Hand Me Down My Walking Cane 
Oh, Dem Golden Slippers 

Caisson Song 

Old Gray Mare 

Hinky Dinky Parley Voo 
Regiment of the Sambre and 
Meuse 


The Band Played On 


. She May Have Seen Better Days 


Little Annie Rooney 

Daisy Bell 

The Bowery 

I'll Take You Home Again, Kath- 
leen 

Londonderry Air 

Country Gardens 


. March of the Kings 


Onward, Christian Soldiers 
March of the Men of Harlech 
Home On the Range 
The Man On the Flying Trapeze 
Cities Service March 
Nobody Knows the Trouble I've 
Seen 
Deep River 
Carry Me Back To Old Virginny 
I've Been Working On the Railroad 
She'll Be Comin’ ‘round the Moun- 
tain 
You're In the Army Now 
Poem 
Ay! Ay! Ay! 
La Cucaracha 
El Relicario 
O Sole Mio 
Come Back To Sorrento 
Cielito Lindo 
Ciribiribin 
On Schedule March 

e 
Parts published for all 


instruments. Price 35c each. 
Piano-Conductor part 75c. 


Sample Part Sent Free 
Write Today 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc. 


Established 1879 
5 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Jewish Music in 
the American Scene 


By LAZARE SAMINSKY 





URING my music career in 

this country—a period now ap- 
proaching the quarter century mark 
—I have frequently dealt with, and 
sometimes conducted, concerts, festi- 
vals, and other musical events which 
have had wide social and moral im- 
plications in addition to their musi- 
cal values. 

Four years ago the minister of the 
Riverside Church of New York, Dr. 
Fosdick, and its then musical direc- 
tor, Dr. Milligan, arranged a special 
service of Jewish sacred music for 
their ministry of music hour on a 
Sunday afternoon. ‘The Riverside 
Church choir sang old synagogal 
songs, choral works by Max Spicker, 
Ernest Bloch, and some of my own 
compositions. As a part of the serv- 
ice I was invited to speak from the 
pastor’s pulpit on the kinship of 
ancient Hebraic and early Christian 
music, and also to conduct my own 
works. What an inspiring experi- 
ence, enhanced by the splendor of 
the church, its vast interior crowded 
with people, and the superb singing 
of the choir floating above the sea 
of faces! 

Only a few months ago, following 
the conducting of Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis by Arturo Toscanini under 
the auspices of the National Con- 


ference of Christians and Jews, I was 
privileged to conduct the second 
concert of this kind—a Town Hall 
concert presentation of rare histori- 
cal masterpieces and modern Amer- 
ican chorales inspired by the cher- 
ished images, martyrs, and figures of 
the Three Faiths: Saint Francis, 
Judah Maccabeus, and John Huss. 
As a part of this concert Felix Sal- 
mond, cellist, and Marcel Grand- 
jany, harpist, played ancient chants 
inspired by the poetry of King Solo- 
mon and Saint Francis. In addition 
two participating choirs exchanged 
their native religious functions, so 
to speak. The Columbia Univer- 
sity Choir, under the direction of 
Professor Lowell P. Beveridge, sang 
Palestinian and Biblical songs, and 
the Temple Emanu-El choir of New 
York, under my direction, sang some 
of the glorious Bach chorales. 

Such events contain lessons of sig- 
nificance in relation to harmonious 
association of creeds and races. More 
than that, they point the way toward 
creative cooperation. They provide 
us with a pattern for cultural and 
moral interchange of ideas and with 
knowledge of one another’s habits 
and history. They instill respect 
for the treasures of art and thought 
stored in the intellectual sanctuar- 
ies of humanity. 


FUNDAMENTAL TRENDS 


But apart from the general moral 
and cultural values of such an inter- 
play of spiritual forces in our coun- 
try we may detect a distinct Ameri- 
can background. These events are 
not merely bursts of vapid, idealis- 
tic internationalism so often waved 
aside by the cynical disbelievers in 
a policy of good will. They are 
fundamental American trends. 

Who are the exponents, compos- 
ers, and champions of Jewish music 
in America? They are as a rule good 
Americans, whether native born or 
migrated—all devoted to the high- 
est ideals of our land and its cul- 
tural upbuilding. 
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Ernest Bloch, of Swiss antecedents 
and the greatest composer of Hc- 
brew music in this country, has ren- 
dered to it services of deepest signi- 
ficance. As a master of his craft he 
has influenced many musicians and 
has served well as an educator. His 
choral “Sabbath Service” is a trib- 
ute to inspiration springing from 
American Israel and the American 
Synagogue. His Jewish symphonic 
masterwork “Shelomo” has become 
a part of American music life. 


Frederick Jacobi, whose family 
are San Francisco citizens of long 
standing, is a composer and educa- 
tor who is intensely devoted to the 
American tradition. He has done 
much research work in Indian music 
and was moved by it to write some 
of his best works—his first string 
quartet and “Indian Dances.” His 
“Sabbath Evening Service,” written 
for the American Synagogue, is on 
a high level of inspiration and is one 
of his best works. 


Isadore Freed, a young composer 
of importance in American creative 
forces, is also a conductor and a 
member of the music faculty of 
Temple University. He has done 
valuable editing of educational ma- 
terials. Freed is passionately de- 
voted to the music of his creed. His 
collection of synagogue chorales is 
among the very best that the Ameri- 
can Synagogue has inspired. 


INTERCHANGE 


I believe that much valuable new 
color and movement could be 
brought into the repertory of both 
secular and sacred choral organiza- 
tions through the publication of se- 
lections from the masterworks of 
Hebrew sacred music. The grow- 
ing influence of the Christian-Jewish 
good-will movement is causing many 
Christian churches to include in 
their services such ancient Hebrew 
Biblical hymns as “Sh’ma Israel” 
(Hear, O Israel, the Lord, Your God, 
Is One!) Many religious music di- 
rectors, in both Jewish and Chris- 
tian congregations, believe in inter- 
change of sacred music. 

The interchange of music between 
churches, the interest of Jews and 
Christians in one another’s music, 
the purpose and intent of the Jew- 
ish composer to provide truly Amer- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Kobbins 
NEW BAND PUBLICATIONS 


MARCHING ALONG 


A fantasy for mixed voices and piano duet. 
Arrangement and original music by Domenico Savino. 
Additional text by John Latouche. 


Domenico Savino arranged this ingenious fantasy of America's 
most patriotic songs — “Anchors Aweigh", "Over There”, 
"The Marine's Hymn", and "Marching Along Together” — 
and added his own original music to enhance the presentation. 
It can be performed by choral group and band, or choral 
group and piano duet. It can also be performed as a piano 
duet composition, or as a band selection. 


Standard Band, $5.00 Symphonic Band, $7.50 


er al 


NEW! DISTINCTIVE! TIMELY! 

Arranged by 
Comin’ In On A Wing And A Prayer o Paul Yoder 
The Squadron Song......... Paul Yoder 
Manzanillo A Feist Publication... Paul Yoder 
The Song Of The Seabees ‘Kakncones Paul Yoder 
The Hills, The Devil And MacArthur Graham T. Overgard 

Standard Band, 75c¢ Symphonic Band, $1.25 


Dave Bennett 
Symphonic Band, $2.50 


American Patrol 
Standard Band, $1.50 


Educational Division 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION © 152 West 52nd St., New York 
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THE DEALER AND CHURCH 
ACTIVITIES 


O dealers recognize the vast potentialities of the 
D church music field, not merely as a market but also 
as a part of our American music scene which has 
an important place in the lives of our fellow countrymen? 
A lively dealer can do much toward the development 
of good church music in his community. He can assist 
in bringing together choirmasters and young singers and 
in many other acts of real service to everyone concerned, 
including himself. And who, in any community, should 
know the interests and needs of individual musicians and 
community music organizations better than the music 
dealer? 

Let no dealer discount the place of the church in 
American life. If he can be of assistance to the churches 
of his community in the building of their choirs and the 
promotion of their musical activities he will make himself 
very valuable to the entire community 

Occasional seasonal window displays of music suitable 
for church holidays and festivals, accompanied by some 
interesting and lively pictures of music activities in various 
church organizations, will create much interest in religious 
music and at the same time will emphasize the fact that 
the dealer's store is a real service center for all the music 
of the community. 


PROTECT MUSIC'S FUTURE 


OST of us, even while believing that America is 
M invincible, realize the importance of consistent 

effort to drive home final Victory. Not so many 
of us realize how important it is to exert the utmost effort 
to retain good will and to secure the future of our industry. 
Because business in general is good, we accept it as such 
and think very little about its cause and effect. ‘Business 
is good so why worry’ may be all right as a philosophy 
for those who plan to retire when the war is over, but it 
is a dangerous attitude for those of us who still have our 
futures to consider and who want to see continued pros- 
perity in our industry. 

When our men and women return to their normal walks 
of life there will be a period of unprecedented activity 
and good business. Factories will convert to peace-time 
production; millions of people will be manufacturing articles 
which those same people and others will need and will 
buy. War Bond savings and other billions of surplus 
spending money will circulate. But—after the Roman 
Holiday of selling and buying is over what is going to 
happen? © No one can answer that without a thousand 
‘ifs and "buts." We can assume, however, that those 
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who have planned well in advance, those who have done 
constructive work to build soundly, and those who have 
not been complacent need have no qualms about the 
future. Broad vision is needed in this sort of planning. 
It is necessary to look beyond the immediate sale handed 
to us now not because we are superior businessmen but 
because unusual conditions have created a great demand 
for music. We must do things now to make music as 
important to the future of the returning millions of men 
and women and their families as it is in these times of 
emotional stress. 

All of us know the part music is playing in morale 
building. If we do not know it through active participation 
in music making we know it through the quantities of 
music that have gone to our armed forces and service 
organizations—music for bands, dance orchestras, glee 
clubs, community song fests, and so on. American pris- 
oners of war in enemy countries are supplied with American 
music through the Red Cross and similar organizations. 
Yes indeed, music is doing a powerful job of morale 
building these days. 

Millions of young men and women whose acquaintance 
with music before Pearl Harbor was entirely superficial 
have learned to depend upon it for inspiration and solace. 
Would it not be shortsighted of us to overlook the 
potentialities for music's future which these very conditions 
have placed at our disposal? 

When the war is over all these soldiers, sailors, marines, 
WACS, WAVES, SPARS, and the thousands of non-com- 
batant service people who are doing their share for our 
country will wish to continue their contact with music. 
How are they going to do it? Where are they going 
to gather for group singing or for orchestra concerts and 
chamber music performances? Are we going to let them 
down or are we going to help them continue their enjoy- 
ment of music? It is our business to sell music but is it 
not, in addition, a thrill to sell something that we know 
will give pleasure and will make Americans better and 
more understanding people? 

Below is outlined a plan whereby everyone who derives 
a living from music (and this includes music teachers, con- 
cert artists, church organists, choirmasters, etc.) can help 
to make America more musical, at the same time remem- 
bering that the average person resents having ideas 
forced on him, even ideas which under different conditions 
he would accept wholeheartedly. 

The first step in the proposed plan is to organize a 
committee which will include leaders in various walks of 
life. You will need their support because unless they 
have been sold the idea, their cooperation may not be 
forthcoming. The several service groups which represent the 
businessmen and women, the parent-teacher associations, 
music clubs, and other local organizations should be rep- 
resented on your committee. The music educators natu- 
rally will play an important part in the plan because you 
will find that they will be the ones who can well take the 
leadership in the formation of adult orchestras, bands, 
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chamber music groups, glee clubs, etc. Music educators 
are in touch with those in your city who are musically 
inclined and, of course, are acquainted with the alumni 
of their schools who have shown an interest in music during 
academic years. The music educator is the logical person 
to assume leadership in this plan because he has realized 
for many years the importance of music in adult life. 

It will be necessary to have suitable halls for rehearsals, 
concerts, and informal group playing and singing. Your 
city officials should be called upon to pass whatever leg- 
islation is required to allow these groups to use one or 
more rooms of the municipal auditorium, school auditorium, 
or even a basement room in the public library or city hall. 

There is so much to be said for the value of music in 
the life of a community that a diligent committee chair- 
man or organizer should have no difficulty whatsoever in 
obtaining necessary support. He should find it easy to 
sell the idea because people want music. All he needs 
to do is explain that unless facilities are at hand for 
rehearsals, concerts, etc., the active interest in music cre- 
ated by music lessons in school and by close contacts 
with it during the war will have been in vain. We should 
not permit music to lose all carry-over value as have so 
many other subjects in present-day curricula. Music is too 
vital to suffer that fate. 

It is not possible to havg national direction of these 
activities because each community presents its own prob- 
lems. It is up to the community leaders to solve their 
problems and to make music as important as possible. 
Committees should exchange ideas with other committees 
in adjoining cities or counties so that each will have the 
benefit of the experience of the other. 

Because we believe in America's capacity to get things 
done, because we believe that Americans will work un- 
stintingly for what they want, and because we believe 
that Americans want music, we also believe that we, whose 
responsibility it is to further the cause of music in America, 
will do our duty now to protect music's future. 

NOTE: "Dealer Trends" would welcome letters from 
dealers, educators, or anyone else giving additional sug- 
gestions on this subject. 


~ * * 


SELLING AN IDEA 


ELLING a complete unit of related items is no more 
difficult than selling one individual item. If you can 
convince a customer that, let us say, a single book 

on the life of a famous composer will be of interest to 
him and will broaden his musical understanding, you 
should have no trouble convincing him that one book 
alone will not accomplish the desired end. The next 
step, of course, is to prepare suggestions regarding groups 
of books dealing with the lives of famous composers 
which you can sell as units. For instance, you could have 
one unit containing biographies of Buxtehude, Palestrina, 
Purcell, Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, and others; another 
unit containing biographies of Gluck, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Schumann, Brahms, Tschaikowsky; and a third 
group containing biographies of modern American 
composers, together with other moderns such as Ravel, 
Debussy, Shostakovich, and Respighi.'' The principle of 
selling an idea rather than an individual item can be 
applied not only to books but to conductor scores, libraries 
ot piano music, violin music, band or orchestra music, 
musical histories, encyclopedias, and, in fact, to any 
classification in which an interest has been shown by your 
clientele. The selling-an-idea policy will increase your 
business beyond your expectations. 
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Choral Arrangements 


by 
ROY RINGWALD, HARRY SIMEONE, 
TOM SCOTT and BOB SHAW 








A Partial Listing of the Series 


GLEE CLUB 
(TTBB) 


Sky Anchors 
Railroad Chant 
The Navy Hymn 
Set Down Servant 
The Marines’ Hymn 
The Men of the Merchant Marine 


MIXED CHORUS 


(SATB) 


Shenandoah 
Barb’ra Allen 
Haul Away Joe 
Red River Valley 
William of Nassau 
Sourwood Mountain 
I Ride An Old Paint 
Onward Christian Soldiers 
Take Me Down To the Sea 
I Am A Poor Wayfaring Stranger 


GIRLS’ CHOIR 
(SSA) 


Salangadou 
Careless Love 
The Erie Canal 
This Is My Country 
There Are Such Things 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
The Night Is Young and You're So Beautiful 
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Schuberth Publications 


Christmas Songs 


Bells of Christmas, 3 keys—Martin Shaw... .60 
Close Your Eyes in Slumber (Lullaby)—F. 
Arlington Smith 40 


Holy Babe, Eb Soprano—Thomas F. Dunhill 60 
I'd Like to be a Santa Claus, Bb (Children) — 


May Lawrence : 30 
The Little King, C-G—Ina Gerschefski.......... “to 
Little Town of Bethlehem, 2 keys—Thomas F. 

Dunhill 60 
Song the Angels Sang, 2 keys—Herbert R. Ward .50 
Star Eternal, 3 keys—Gilbert Loewe 69 

Choruses 
At Christmas Time, Unison or 3 part Female— 

John Glaser 12 
O Lovely Child of Mary, Carol- Anthem—Her- 

bert R. Ward 12 
Star Song, A Carol to the King, Unison for Solo 

& Chorus—Kenneth C. Howe........... 12 


Two Christmas Carols for Mixed Voices or 2 part 
Chorus (In A Manger, There’s A Day)— 
August Hartung 12 

Two Christmas Carols (Jesus the Light of the 
World) (The Babe of Heavenly Birth), 


Solo or Unison—F. Arlington Smith .10 
A CAROL NATIVITY—MIME 
Way to Bethlehem—Evelyn Sharpe 1.00 
Organ 


Christchild Lullaby—G. O. Hornberger 50 
Noel Provencal (Now Is Born) —Robert L. Bedell .75 
Prelude on Two Christmas Carols, First 
Nowell, Virgin Unspotted—J. B. Rooper 69 
Variations on an Old Carol Tune—Geoffrey 
Shaw . 


Recent Organ Publications 


Allegro from Concerto in C. Arr. by H. Wall— 





W. Felton i 
Ave Maria. Arr. by A. Steuterman—F. Schubert .50 
End of Day with Hammond Reg.—F. Heffer 75 
Ever Faithful with Hammond Reg—R. W. 

Wilkes 60 
Meditation-Elegie with Hammond Reg.—S. T. 

Reiff ; 60 
Suite for Organ. Arr. by M. Shaw—A. J. Prit- 

chard 1.00 
Melodies from the Great Masters in 2 books, 

by Duncan C. H. Stuart each 1.00 


Mixed Voices 


I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills— 
E. E. Bennett 16 


AUTHORITATIVE EDITION 
National Anthems of the United Nations and 
France. English Text. Edited by Martin 
Shaw : 3.45 


Edward Schuberth & Co., Inc. 


American Agents for Cramers Library of Organ Music; 
by British Composers edited by Martin Shaw 
18th Century Music edited by Harry Wall 
Old English arranged for Modern Organ by Harry Wall 


Complete Stock on Hand—Thematic Catalogues on Request 


Il East 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 
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Church Music of the 
Viennese Masters 


By 


FELIX 
GUENTHER 


ZAR too little is known in this country concerning 
the fact that the great Viennese masters, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert, wrote many works 
for the Catholic church. ‘The music world is generally 
familiar only with Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” and 
Mozart’s “Requiem,” and to a lesser extent with the 
latter composer’s ““Mass in C Minor.” Many of the 
sacred compositions of these masters which seem to 
have faded into oblivion equal in musical quality their 
most famous works. Anyone who has attended one 
of the holiday services in a church in Vienna, Salzburg, 
or Paris will testify to their unparalleled solemnity 
and the overwhelming impression created by the gran- 
deur of the music. Among the scores written for church 
performance may be found magnificent examples of 
the rich baroque style. 

Although popular in the Catholic churches in 
Europe, especially in Austria and France, music of 
this type is comparatively unknown in American 
churches. This is because the performance of large 
compositions with orchestra is not practiced in this 
country, for financial reasons and because of regulations 
for church services. Actually there is no reason why 
such works should not be introduced into services other 
than the Catholic, and in any case they should not 
be neglected by our concert and choral directors for 
performance on the concert stage. 

Within the Masses, and as separate compositions, 
are to be found arias and duets for all the different 
voices which lose none of their quality when performed 
as single pieces. There is also a great deal of material 
suitable for small groups, and many compositions could 
be performed with the organ, or even a cappella. The 
following list includes works which would greatly en- 
rich the programs of churches and choral societies. 


Haydn: Sixteen Masses 
Excerpts from these: 


Et incarnatus (from No. 1); 
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Gloria in excelsis (from No. 2); 
Sanctus (from No. 3, Emperor 
Mass); Agnus Dei (from No. 4); 
Benedictus (from No. 6); Dona 
nobis (from No. 7); Credo (from 
No. 16). These are available 
for chorus and organ, some with 
English text. 

Salve Regina (Soli, chorus, string 
orchestra, and organ). 

Mozart: Eighteen Masses 

Excerpts from these: Agnus Dei 
(from No. 1); Gloria (from No. 
1); Kyrie eleison (from No. 12); 
Gloria in excelsis (from No. 12). 
These are available for soli, 
chorus, and organ. 

Ave Verum (SAT soli and quar- 
tet). 

Benedic anima mea (SAT soli and 
quartet). 

Offertorium “Laudate Dominum” 
(Soprano solo and choir). 

Psalm 129 “De Prefundis” (SATB 
and organ). 

Six Psalms for chorus and small 
orchestra (or organ). 

Beethoven: Mass in C, op. 86 (One 

of the master’s greatest works, each 

movement available with organ 

accompaniment and English text). 


Schubert: Seven Masses 

Excerpt: “Holy Is the Lord,” from 
Deutsche Messe is perhaps the 
most beautiful composition by 
Schubert (SATB with organ). 

Psalm 23 (SSAA with piano). 

Psalm g2 (Baritone solo and SATB 
chorus with Hebrew text). 

Salve Regina (SABT with organ). 

* * bd 


PERRY 


(Continued from page 20) 

Charming folk traditions of cele- 
brating Christmas are to be found 
in many countries and are inescap- 
ably bound up with the carol. In 
France, for example in Provence, 
the villagers re-enact the birth of 
Christ by parading to a manger, 
dancing and singing, bearing gifts 
and worshiping, completing the 
celebration with a midnight mass. 
The English tradition is today 
mostly secular, because the Puritans 
crushed out religious feasts, and 
though this regime was short-lived 
it was apparently devastating to the 
carol. The Scotch never revived it, 
and there are almost no carols to be 
found among Scotch—Americans. 


The largest treasure of collected 
carols is to be found in French. 
They are unspoiled, many of them 
modal and, when harmonized, de- 
lightfully simple. The Germans 
have ironed out most of their carols 
to fit their harmonic system. Many 
unspoiled tunes from the Slavic 
countries may be found, while the 
Latin tunes are again likely to be 
conventional. 


The carol should be simply and 
rhythmically sung, and the settings 
should be simple enough to allow 
for this. A folk tune never modu- 
lates, and arrangements should be 
checked on this basis, although tonal 
variety may be gained by singing 
alternating verses in near related 
keys. 

At the present time carols are 
heard mostly at the Christmas sea- 
son. The English are beginning to 
use them at other seasons, and it is 
to be hoped that more and more the 
folk tradition will be brought into 
our churches, for here is religious 
music as traditional and sincere as 
its artistic counterpart, the plain- 
song. 


Just a Few of VOLKWEIN'S Best Selling Publications 





* OPERATIC MINGLE OVERTURE 


Full Band with Conductor... 
Orchestra, small..........85c ee 1.25 


* DAY IN THE PARK—Novelty 


By Berry ‘om 


By Chenette 


* AQUARELLE—Concert Polka 


By T. V. Short 
Cornet solo with Band....................$1.50 


* U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY MARCH 


By Rosenkrans 
Full Band... 75¢. Symphonic $1.50 








es ER, eas ae oe ..$2.00 


* MY TUBA SOLO 
By Southwell 


Tuba Solo with Band Full Band, 75¢ 
2.00 





* OPERATIC PIECEWORK—Overture 
By Berry 
| Se nance $1.50 


* TEACHING SPANISH GUITAR 
In Advanced Modern Style 


By Victor J. Lawrence 





t- CONOR sence Aik eae $2.50 


* VOLKWEIN'S ACCORDION RECITAL ALBUM 


Arranged by Galla-Rini 








* LITTLE GIANT MARCH 
By Moon 
Arranged by Barnes 
Symphonic, $1.50 
Orchestra, small, 75c Full, $1.15 


Contains sixteen standard compositions. Price............. 


Orchestra, small .75c. oe 


* IMPERIAL MARCH 
By Kari L. King 

Full Band. ss cece a 

Full Orchestra .......... 1.15 


* THOMPSON PROGRESSIVE 
ALTO SAXOPHONE METHOD 
arr $1.50 


t wen. . 


* RAINBOW DIVISION MARCH 
By Danny Nirelia 

Full Band........75¢ | Symphonic........$1.50 

Orchestra, small........75¢ = Full........ 1.15 


* STEEL KING MARCH 
By St. Clair 

Wud) Genes... x..ce... = 

....60¢ Symphonic .................... . 1.50 


OLKWEIN BROS.., Inc. © Music Publishers « PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Write for Our Special List of 


Choice Christmas Music 


VOCAL SELECTIONS e¢ PIANO SOLOS e¢ PIANO DUETS 
ONE OR TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO 
Selected from the 
WORLD FAMOUS McKINLEY SHEET MUSIC EDITION 
15 Cents a Copy 


Very appropriate for Church Service, Sunday Schools 
and Christmas Festivities 


FOR SALE AT ANY & COMPLETE CATALOG 
MUSIC STORE ee ON REQUEST 


Hl, Hinley Poblahers, Ipo, 


1501-15 EAST SSth ST. tS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


World Famous McKinle 
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Northwest Largest Wholesalers of 
SHEET MUSIC (Popular and Standard) 
METHODS (all kinds) » FOLIOS 
ORCHESTRATIONS and a complete 
line of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
and ACCESSORIES 


(WEW BAND Music 


PRICE 75c EACH 
Put Your Arms Around Me Honey 
Wait Till the Sun Shines Nellie 
Strike Up the Band, 
= one - Here Comes A Sailor 
We serve intermountain territory best. You Made Me love You 


Doughboy War Song, the Infantry 


: bh b I Want A Girl 
é. S VO We're Marching On To Victory 
Music Co. Published by 


GEORGE F. BRIEGEL, INC. 
\_ 1270 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK. N. Y. 





Idaho Falls . . Idaho 









































STANDARD 
LATIN AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Including 


BOLEROS 
JOROPOS 
SAMBAS 
RANCHERAS 
MILONGAS 
CONGAS 
VALSAS 








CANCIONES 
CORRIDOS 
ZAMBAS 
TANGOS 
MARCHAS 
RUMBAS 
SONES 


Educational Division 


Southern Music Publishing Co., Ine. 














1619 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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DICKINSON 


(Continued from page 9) 


tegrated service of worship is becom- 
ing general. As the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Worship said 
in a Report: “We have at last come 
to realize that a miscellaneous col- 
lection of devotional items does not 
constitute a_ service.” <A_ service 
should be a perfect and united 
whole; and to ensure this, the music 
may not be just hit and miss, chosen 
according to the mood of the direc- 
tor to the immediate repertory of 
a choir. Instead, it must be per- 
fectly integrated with the service in 
an inner unity; the texts must be 
in the thought of the service, the 
music in its mood. And this thought 
and this mood are determined by its 
center and climax, which is the 
sermon. 


SONG OF PRAISE 


For the opening of the service, a 
song of praise seems to be most fit- 
ting. As the Psalmist sings: ‘Enter 
into His courts with thanksgiving 
and into His gates with praise.” 
Praise was one of the earliest wor- 
ship emotions which stirred the heart 
of man when he began to realize the 
majesty and glory and power and 
might of God. The early church 
opened its services with praise. 
There is in 4 great opening song 
of praise an emotional exhilaration 
which lifts us out of everydayness; 
out of petty thoughts and cares into 
a mood of worship. 


With the consciousness that we 
are in the House of God, that we 
are come into His presence, comes 
the realization not only of his power 
and majesty but of His holiness, and 
in the light of that holiness we are 
conscious of our own littleness, our 
earth-bound outlook; we see with 
appalling clarity just how entirely 
we “have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done, and 
have done those things which we 
ought not to have done,” and we 
cry out for mercy; and God, the lov- 
ing Father, meets penitence with 
forgiveness. For this we thank Him, 
remembering also His many past 
mercies, in psalm or hymn or an- 


them. 


The realization of God’s love and 
compassion strengthens our desire 
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to know Him better, to learn some- 
thing of His will and His purposes 
for mankind and how best to re- 
quite His great love by serving Him. 
This we learn through the Scripture 
lessons and the sermon, which is, as 
Barth has said, ‘an extension of 
God’s revelation of Himself in His 
Word.” As we thus come to know 
Him, we needs must adore, and we 
offer to Him all we are and have, 
consecrated to His will and service. 
This is the offertory, which, there- 
fore, with the sermon, should con- 
stitute the high point of the service, 
a part of “the Sacrament.” 


DRAMATIC CLIMAX 


Such a service has climax, and pos- 
sesses the dramatic elements of 
movement and direction toward 
that climax. But the music can 
heighten the climax and lend defi- 
niteness to the direction and emo- 
tional intensity to the movement 
only if it is integrated with the serv- 
ice in perfect inner unity. 


Upon the consecration will follow 
the return, with joy, to everyday liv- 
ing, ready to do the will of God as 
servants in His eternal kingdom. 
The expression of this lies in the 
closing hymn, in the benediction, 
and, at the very end, in the organ 
postlude. 


GO FORTH... 


Often we have heard ministers 
and musicians alike regret that the 
postlude is practically lost in the 
movement of the congregation. It is 
not lost. It can indeed be a beauti- 
ful and uplifting thing when, at the 
close of a Vesper Service, for Tn- 
stance, ministers and congregation 
resume their seats silently for a 
short, lovely organ number. But this 
is not the function of the organ post- 
lude to the morning service; its 
function is to say to the departing 
congregation, “Go forth into the 
world in joyful readiness for service. 
You are glad to have been in the 
House of the Lord; it was good to 
be here. And now, re-charged by 
the dynamic power communicated 
by the service and by the very pres- 
ence of your Lord, go forth to make 
His “Kingdom come and His will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
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Lectakevich 


has composed one of the 
really great songs of our time! 


UNITED NATIONS 
ON THE MARCH 


Lyric by HAROLD J. ROME 


<i le 


THE FOLLOWING ARRANGEMENTS NOW AVAILABLE: 


Vocal Solo 


HUGO FREY CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
WOMEN cra acs cua emake eee By 
Three Part S.S.A. 3 
Three Part S.A.B. 15 
Four Part S.S.A.A. 5 
Four Part S.A.T.B. Bf 
Feur Part 1.T.B.B. 


Standard Band (Arr. Wm. C. Schoenfeld) 
Symphonic Band 


Vocal Orchestration 


e 
Leo ; CLAt (nc. EDUCATIONAL DIVISION . NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 11) 


specific subjects for the church mu- 
sician—the Bible, hymnology, relig- 
ious education, and worship. Add 
to all these the acquisition of a good 
working knowledge and appreciation 
of the other communication arts, lit- 
erally hundreds of rehearsals and 
performances, and many other de- 
mands upon the student’s time and 
energy and it makes a very busy four 
years—all too short a time for the 
job to be done properly. But it is 
this kind of balanced training and 
preparation that will provide com- 
petent. ministers of music who can 
move into a congregation and a 
community and make music a pow- 
erful force in the lives of people 
and their worship. 

When a minister of music moves 
into a new community what are his 
principal responsibilities? First, he 
must start where the community 2s, 
not where he thinks it should be, 
and make good music so attractive 
that people will want more of it. 

From a necessarily practical and 
pragmatic point of view it is im- 
portant that he provide the kind of 
program and leadership that will 
make the business interests of the 
community believe that art and mas- 
culinity are entirely compatible. 

A minister of music is responsible 
to his community for general cul- 
tural leadership, a task of far greater 
scope and vision than the mere play- 
ing of the organ and the training 
of some voices. It is fervently to be 
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hoped that more and more church 
musicians will become active in com- 
munity affairs and will refuse to lead 
a secluded life at the console and 
in the choir loft. 

Within the church itself the min- 
ister of music has the responsibility 
for good performance of the proper 
kind of music in worship—a simple 
statement to cover such a great re- 
sponsibility. In the execution of 
these “regular” duties, week by 
week, there is the danger of the feel- 
ing of routine and thé production 
of listless, mediocre results. . Music 
is a tremendous power in the spir- 
itual intensity of worship. When it 
fails in this it fails in its greatest 
purpose in the church and its serv- 
ices. All the more reason, then, why 
those who have charge of the music 
of the church should be people of 
character, vision, and intelligence as 
well as of good musicianship, for, 
above all, the minister of music must 
show that through music people can 
in the most simple and direct man- 
ner find communion with God. 


BINGHAM 


(Continued from page 7) 
rection—more than justified if our 
best secular talent can become ac- 
tively interested in the possibilities 
of the modern organ for either 
church or concert use. 

What the native writer of church 
and organ music needs is to feel the 
fresh American wind blowing in his 
face, blowing away his dead-on-their- 
feet Victorianisms, his self-conscious 
aping of outworn European forms 
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finest music service. 





traditions. As Frank Black 


and 
makes clear in his admirable article 
in the September-October issue of 


this magazine, our polynational 
background should prove a help and 
not a hindrance. “To master a tra- 
dition,” he says, “it is not enough to 
be able to define it or to understand 
and discuss it. One has to absorb 
it, make it a part of one’s way of 
life until it is buried so deeply that 
one has ceased consciously to be 
aware of it. . . . We have been pas- 
sively receptive too long and have 
occupied our talents too little with 
self-realization.” Mr. Black urges 
that we form our own tradition, and 
calls attention to our national herit- 
ages, which afford us “an inexhaust- 
ible reservoir of material, if we will 
but accept it and re-utter it music- 
ally with the voice of authority in- 
stead of imitation.” 


From earliest times down through 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
the baroque, classic, and romantic 
periods, secular and sacred music 
have intermingled and reacted on 
each other, usually to their mutual 
benefit. The great composers have 
given us masterpieces in both do- 
mains. May it not happen again? 
Today in the secular field the rising 
young American generation is in a 
fair way to realize Mr. Black’s wish. 
The secular composer is coming of 
age, creating an American tradition, 
discovering new vistas, pointing the 
way. Will the church composer 
have the energy, courage, and vision 
to follow? 
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DRINKER LIBRARY 
TO CHOIR COLLEGE 


The famed library of choral works 
collected by Dr. Henry S. Drinker 
of Philadelphia has recently been 
housed at the Westminster Choir 
College at Princeton, N. J. This 
library, presented by Dr. Drinker to 
the Association of American Colleges 
in 1938, has been maintained from 
that date until now under a Carne- 
gie Foundation grant which has been 
discontinued. The Westminster 
Choir College will supervise the gen- 
eral upkeep of the library as well as 
its distribution and circulation. An 
Association of American Choruses, to 
whose members the library will be 
made available, has recently been 
formed with Dr. John Finley Wil- 
liamson as president. 


* * w 


ANNUAL ROCHESTER 
AMERICAN SYMPOSIUM 


THe annual Symposium of Ameri- 
can Orchestral Music was presented 
under the auspices of the University 
of Rochester and the Eastman School 
of Music in Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 25 
through 28. Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman school, con- 
ducted the Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Of the twenty works presented, 
thirteen were given their first per- 
formances. Among these were David 
Diamond’s Symphony No. 2, Gail 
Kubik’s “Puck,” Elie Siegmeister’s 
“Walt Whitman Overture,” Herbert 
Inch’s “Answer to a Questionnaire,” 
and H. Merrills Lewis’ “Legend of 
the Low Country.” 

Works by Beckett, Elwell, Jacobi, 
Thomson, York, Cobb, Delaney, Mar- 
vel, Green, Still, Brown, Noelns, 
Klenz, Pimsleur, and Vincent were 
also heard. 


* * * 


DR. COURBOIN TO 
ST. PATRICK’S POST 


Dr. Charles Courboin, head of the 
organ department of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Baltimore, has been 
appointed organist at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the illness of Pietro 
Yon. 
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Land fMous_\ Christmas Story 
Show No. 13 in 


By 
PAUL YODER 












For a spectacular Christmas revue 
Contains 10 favorite Christmas Carols for the chorus and band, 


suggested tableaux, and a narration of the age-old Christmas story. 
A FINE AND EFFECTIVE STAGE PRESENTATION TO THRILL 
YOUR BAND, YOUR CHORUS, AND YOUR AUDIENCE! 


ORDER PARTS NOW! 
Band Parts 35¢ ¢ Choral Edition 25¢ ¢ Pa. Cond. $1.00 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
14 W. LAKE STREET 
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FOR YOUR BAND LIBRARY 
THE GOOD AMERICAN MARCH 


Written by an American 


“United Nations” 
Price $1.00 
Instrumentation parts for large band. 
Ask for Specimen Director Parts 
to other Band Music— Band men 

will like them. 
Published by 
M. T. GARLAND 
MADERA CALIFORNIA 4% 2. eee A) ) | eS 
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FOLIOS 

% Famous Christmas Carols and 
Christmas Songs .................. 75e 

* Hymns and Sacred Songs for 
the Accordion .200...0..0000...... 75e 


SHEET MUSIC 


Adeste Fidelis + Joy To the 
World * Silent Night » Oh Holy 
Night + Jingle Bells and others. 

25e each 


ACCORDION BAND 
%& ON CHRISTMAS EVE—a med- 


ley overture introducing Silent 

















Send for Christmas Night, Oh Holy Night, Jingle 
Circular MP Bells and others. 
Complete $1.50 
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The practical results of the work 
of this organization have been many. 
First should be placed the marked 
improvement in standards of organ 
playing and choral work in the 
church service. Model services have 
been presented in many parts of the 
country; festival services have been 
performed by combined choirs; re- 
citals have been given by resident 
organists and visiting virtuosi, in- 
cluding many foreign artists. Lec- 


tures, round-table discussions, and 
social meetings have been arranged 
by headquarters and chapter com- 
mittees. All these activities have 
contributed to the improvement of 
ideals and taste. 

Serious study in preparation for 
the Guild examinations has devel- 
oped amazingly, particularly in the 
field of music theory, which is so 
necessary to the efficient organist 
and choirmaster. The examinations, 
of course, constitute the real work 
and represent the true standards of 
the Guild. The requirements for 











FRANKIE 


1674 BROADWAY 


The Most Talked of 
Piano Arrangements 


NEW PIANO FAVORITES 
AND PIANO SERENADES 


Two Books e With Frankie Carle e At His Best 
Usual Discount 
Eaeh Book 50 cents 


+ 


Published by 
JEWEL MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 








CARLES 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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the examinations are of high char- 
acter and present a powerful incent- 
ive to students, as is evidenced by 
the amount of study which must 
precede the examinations. The 
highest Guild examination, that for 
Fellowship, is one of the most com- 


prehensive musical examinations 
given in this country. Its successful 
completion is a mark of distinguish- 
ed achievement. 

A number of representative cler- 
gymen Who have aided in the ad- 
vancement of the work of the Guild 
have been designated as Honorary 
Associates. Their work has been of 
great value because one of the most 
important aims is a better under- 
standing between clergy and organ- 
ists—an element which is highy es- 
sential in the achievement of a 
worshipful, artistic church service. 
When ‘a clergyman has a deep real- 
ization of the value of music in the 
service as a means of worship in 
which all the people can participate, 
and the organist has a sincere re- 
ligious attitude the outcome is most 
happy. 

The AGO has had considerable 
influence in connection with the 
standardization of organ construc- 
tion. Builders have been willing to 
confer with Guild committees and 
carry out practical suggestions which 
have resulted in many improve- 
ments. 


Contests under the auspices of the 


Guild have resulted in the creation 
of new anthems, hymns, and organ 
compositions. 

The influence of the American 
Guild of Organists has increased 
steadily during the nearly fifty years 
of its existence. More and more 
value has been placed upon the cer- 
tificates held by those who have 
passed its examinations. Churches 
and clergymen have been made in- 
creasingly aware of the fact that 
men and women who hold Guild 
certificates measure up to a defi- 
nitely high standard. 

To one who has traveled in every 
state of the union, as has the writer, 
it is evident that there are real lead- 
ers in the profession of organist and 
choirmaster in all regions of our 
country. It is the great ambition of 
the Guild to emphasize the national 
scope of its work and influence. Hav- 
ing this in mind, a National Expan- 
sion Committee has been formed 
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with members in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, ‘Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, and the District 
of Columbia. Each member of this 
committee will form a_ Regional 
Committee and together with the 
Deans of Chapters and Regents of 
Branches, ex-officio, conduct a_na- 
tional survey for the purpose of en- 
listing the membership of all organ- 
ists and acquainting them with the 
purposes and plans of the Guild. 
The greater the membership of the 
organization, the greater its influ- 
ence. 


In these war years the members of 
the Guild are contributing much to 
the morale of the nation. The value 
of music is being recognized as never 
before. The broad plans of the 
Guild, as here outlined, anticipate 
the even greater opportunities of the 
postwar years which will present a 
real challenge to all. 


DALY 
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the schools, that the children of the 
schools, who are our future congre- 
gations, can be taught to sing the 
liturgy with comparative ease. This 
cannot be done, however, unless they 
can read music. Therefore, the most 
important thing is to make our chil- 
dren musically literate. The music 
of the Catholic Church, the Gregor- 
ian Chant, is an immmense litera- 
ture. The usual book put in the 
hands of the older student, the 
Liber Usualis, is some two thousand 
pages, and much of this is used dur- 
ing the ecclesiastical year. It has 
been proved and demonstrated that 
where the work in the schools is 
begun with the first grade, there is 
no difficulty in bringing our chil- 
dren into the churches to sing and 
sing beautifully the liturgy of the 
Catholic Church. 


To sum up, we think the surest 
way to make this movement univer- 
sal in our Catholic churches is to 
begin in the schools. When this is 
done we believe that, in truth, all 
will sing together with one voice— 
the voice called forth by the injunc- 
tion of their Founder, “Love thy 
neighbor.” Then indeed will per- 
fect praise have come out of the 
mouths of children. 
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or seventeen. One rehearsal of one 
hour a week. 

4. Chapel Choir of mixed voices 
—ages seventeen to twenty-one. A 
two-hour rehearsal weekly. 

5. Senior Choir. 


During the 1940-41 season the 
number in children’s choirs in the 
Worcester church was around 65, 
in the Vesper Choir, 55; in the 
Chapel Choir, 43; and in the Senior 
Choir, 54. ‘The Chapel and Senior 
Choirs combine for the Sunday ser- 
vices and are limited to 100 because 
of the seating accommodation in the 
chancel. “It would be utterly im- 
possible to carry on the older choirs 
without the younger groups,” says 
Mr. Gilley. “That the plan is sound 
I can verify by experience. Both 
choir and members have benefited 
by the system, and both musical and 
spiritual gains have been made.” 

The Vesper Choir is where the 
boys with changing voices are. Again 
quoting Mr. Gilley: 

To organize a choir of this kind by all 
means keep the boys with changing voices. 


They can be used if their problems are 
studied. They are not of any great help, 
but they will be later on. If they are used 
in the public schools, why cannot we use 
them in the church? The music for this 


group, however, must be chosen very care- 
fully. I find unison music and descants 
ideal. The vocal range must be moderate 
and ought not at any time to be such as 
to cause strain. Careful vocalization is 
necessary, with special attention to the 
boys. Let the boys understand that the 
notes which are out of their range are not 
to be sung—and these will be different from 
rehearsal to rehearsal. Even if a boy is 
able to sing only a few notes, the rehearsal 
work still has a value for him. Bear with 
such boys and they will be of value to you 
later on. 


Mr. Gilley uses two-part music 
only occasionally, the alto part be- 
ing in a range to suit the boys in the 
alto section. With only one re- 
hearsal a week he does not consider 
it practical to spend the time pre- 
paring part music. He therefore has 
no occasion to use the alto-tenor 
classification of junior high school 
procedure, but he does vocalizing in 
the alto-tenor range—downward ex- 
ercises of five notes scalewise. He 
prefers, however, to let the music he 
uses take care of the lowering of the 
boys’ voices as much as_ possible 
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rather than use too many vocalizing 
exercises, 

It is Mr. Gilley’s aim to have as 
many boys as possible in the Vesper 
Choir so that he will have boys in 
their late teens in the Chapel. He 
finds that the majority of the boys 
are from twelve to fourteen years of 
age. Boys over fourteen are in the 
minority, and from this minority 
come the future tenors. “It is rather 
unusual for a boy to come immedi- 
ately into the tenor section of the 
Chapel Choir upon his voice having 
finished the ‘first major’ change,” he 
says. “I have in my own mind al- 
most made it a rule to start the 
youngest boys who have just finished 
the ‘first major’ change in the bari- 
tone section, even though I think 
they are going to become tenors. 
One can usually tell, but not always. 
They need training to handle their 
voices in the upper register and I 
prefer that they learn to sing easily 
in the middle register before work- 
ing in the extremes.” 

Asked the following questions: (1) 
Would you transfer to the Chapel 
Choir boys of fourteen to fifteen 
whose voices had changed to bass, 
with the range of approximately an 
octave?; (2) Would you keep a boy 
in the Vesper Choir if his changed 
voice had developed to the range 
D, fourth line, bass clef to B-flat 
above and he could still sing alto in 
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a limited range?; (3) What is your 
attitude if the boy wants to sing in 
his changed voice rather than his 
boy voice?, Mr. Gilley replied: 


I try to make a boy as comfortable as 
possible vocally, no matter at what stage 
his voice is. To answer your questions, 
there are social as well as musical reasons 
which have to be taken into consideration. 
I do not like to take a boy into the chapel 
choir until he has passed the fifteen-year 
mark because he just does not fit into the 
group. As a rule, it does not injure his 
voice to use the portion that is left to him 
at the upper end in all the singing he does 
in the Vesper Choir, and unless I encounter 
strenuous resistance I let him remain in the 
Vesper Choir. This means of course that 
he is not a particularly useful member of 
the choir because his range is so short. I 
do not try to develop counter-tenors but 
rather let Nature take its course by using 
what little voice the boy may have during 
this period, gently, and as freely as possible. 
I have noticed that the boys do not seem 
too self-conscious, because they have the 
same situation in school—of not being able 
to enter fully into all the singing that is 
done. My procedure is determined by 
earnestly trying to avoid making the boy 
do anything that will be injurious to his 
voice by hastening the work that Nature 
is doing. I lose some boys whose voices 
change around fourteen, but more because 
of lack of interest than because of voice 
problems. It must be remembered that my 
only hold on these boys is their interest. 
However, I can usually pick them up again 
when their voices have changed sufficiently 
to admit them to the chapel choir. 


In the First Congregational Church 
of Los Angeles, Mr. Arthur Leslie 
Jacobs has set up as his program of 
work five choirs, each of which sings 
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at its own regular Sunday service— 
the Cathedral Choir, the Church of 
Youth Choir (the Church of Youth 
was organized to meet the needs and 
interests of young people from eigh- 
teen to thirty-five; it has its own 
minister, choir, boards of officials and 
financial reports), the High School 
Choir, the Children’s Church Choir, 
and the Boy Choir. In addition to 
these choirs, there is a Young Men's 
Ensemble. 

Concerning the adolescent boy in 
relation to his choir plan, Mr. Jacobs 
made the following statement: 


The adolescent boy is an interesting prob- 
lem. In general, so far as musical results 
are concerned, work with him is not very 
satisfactorv. I use adolescent boys in mv 
set-up for the sake of the boys themselves. 
Accordingly I have a Young Men's En- 
semble which is meant to take care of those 
boys who are no longer able to be in the 
Bovs’ Choir and who are not ready to sing 
tenor or bass in the High School Church 
Choir. It is so easy to lose boys in this 
transition period. The work with the Young 
Men’s Ensemble is therefore definitely a 
preparation for membership in the High 
School Choir. The church must save these 
boys for itself in some manner or other; 
music can do it. The members of the 


Young Men's Ensemble have all been mem- 
bers of the children’s choirs. Each one 
has sung alto for a different length of 
time. No boy is allowed to sing alto any 
longer than he can easily do so. The 
boys take part in services, and although I 
encourage them to sing I do not expect 
anything of them vocally. My chief con- 
cern is to tide them over vocally and emo- 
tionally until they are ready for the High 
School Church Choir. ‘They sing what 
they can of the tenor part. 


{The second installment of this ar- 
ticle by Mr. McKenzie, relative to 
the adolescent boy's voice in the 
church music program, will appear 
in a forthcoming issue.—Editor] 


SAMINSKY 
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ican music for all the people of the 
nation—all these are hopeful signs. 
In these days, when news of fighting 
on many fronts is of so much im- 
portance, it would be strange indeed 
if neighbors and sons of the same 
nation were not moved to exchange 
their musical thoughts and to sing 
one another’s songs and hymns, the 
cherished creations of their souls. 
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In This Issue... 


LET no one lose sight of the im- 
portance of the music of the church 
in the lives of millions of American 
people. It may be true that some 
church music is not inspired in its 
content and performance but, nev- 
ertheless, it is a real part of the 
worship life of a large number of 
our fellow citizens. 

Musicians outside the church mu- 
sic field may not often concern them- 
selves with church but 
church music constitutes a very im- 
portant part of the American music 
scene, and everyone interested in 
the advancement of music must be 
interested in the development of its 
parts—creation, education, perform- 
ance, and listening. Let’s not think 
of church music as a limited force 
which shall be the concern of only 
organists and choirmasters. 

It is impossible for us to attempt 
to cover more than a few aspects of 
church music in one issue. At a 
later date we shall be along with 
another issue which will include 
articles treating other subjects and 
pertaining to religious 


music, 


problems 
music. 

In the preparation of the contents 
of this issue we have had the valu- 
able cooperation of the administra- 
tion of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and a number of its mem- 
bers. We wish to express our grati- 
tude for this assistance. 


RALPH W. SOCKMAN, eminent minister 
of Christ Church, Methodist, New York 
City, is widely known to audiences 
as well as to his own congregation. Dr. 
Sockman is also chaplain of the American 
Guild of Organists. 
cerning the relation of music to the life 


radio 


His observations con- 


of the church are those of a progressive 
clergyman who is very active in the com- 
munity scene of American lite. 


Now Warden (National President) of the 
American Guild of Organists, J. LEWIS 
ELMER has long served that organization 
in many capacities. No one is better fitted 
to present a story of the purposes and 
workings of the Guild. Mr. Elmer is also 
well known as a church organist and as 


-humber of 


a member of the music education depart- 
ment of the New York City Public Schools. 


SETH BINGHAM is a composer of both 
“Wilderness 
Stone” is which is fa- 
miliar to the concert public. In the field 
of religious music he has concentrated upon 
music and has written choral 

His article reflects the direct per- 
man himself 
compositions. Mr. Bingham is a member 
ot the music faculty of Univer- 
sitv and is organist of the Madison Avenue 
Church in’ New York City. 


secular and sacred works. 


one of his works 


organ many 
works. 
sonality. of the and of his 
Columbia 


Presbyterian 


The CLARENCE DICKINSON 
have appeared on the programs of a large 
sacred secular choral or- 
ganizations of the country. Dr. Dickinson 
religious music in a 


works olf 
and 
serves the cause of 
double capacity — as organist and choir- 
master of Brick Presbyterian Church in 
New York City and as head of the Depart- 
ment of Sacred Music of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminarv. MRS. DICKINSON, 
Doctor in her own right, has been very 


also a 


active in the field of religious music and is 
well known to religious and music groups 
throughout the country. 


The Westminster Choir has appeared be- 
fore appreciative audiences in hundreds of 
cities throughout the United States and a 
score of foreign countries. From the work 
of this choir under the direction of JOHN 
FINLEY WILLIAMSON has developed the 
famed Westminster Choir College, which 
than three hundred 
into the field. Certainly 
such a background of experience 
authority to Dr. Williamson's statements 
on the training for leadership in the min- 


has sent more minis- 


ters of music 


gives 


istry of music. 


director — of 
Riverside 
this 


FREDERICK KINSLEY is 
music in New York's well-known 
Church. “The program — of 
church has always been an active and pro- 
Mr. Kinsley 
temporary compositions in the services of 
interested in 
trends of modern composition of religious 
He tells us what he thinks about 
them. 


music 


gressive one. uses Many Ccon- 


his church and is. greatly 
music. 


some of 


The Pius XN School of Liturgical 
Music is a great training institution in 
the Catholic church. It has maintained the 
highest of standards under the leadership 
of MOTHER GEORGIA STEVENS, who 
is its head. The beliefs upon which this 
founded are outlined in the 
FREDERIC DALY. Mr. Daly 


Mother Stevens’ staff members. 


Pope 


school is 
article by 
is one of 
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When DUNCAN McKENZIE writes of the 
boy voice he is writing as an authority 
who has for a long time taught and lec- 
tured on the subject. Educated in Scot- 
land, Mr. McKenzie later head of 
music in the schools of Toronto and served 
as lecturer in Toronto University. After 
spending some years in the employ of 
Oxford University Press and Carl Fischer, 
Inc.. Mr. McKenzie recently transferred 
to the position of head of the 
music department of Jersey College 
for Women. 


was 


acting 
New 


Christmas carols are frequently performed 
and listened to in a routine manner with- 
out much thought of their meanings and 
LAWRENCE PERRY pre- 
sents an interesting storv concerning them. 
Mr. been appointed 
head of the theory department of the 
Institute of Musical Art and also to the 
post of conductor of the Reading (Pa.) 
Choral During each summer he 
serves as assistant director of the Juilliard 
Summer School. 


backgrounds. 


Perry has recently 


Society. 


Not only for his ability as an organist 
and choir director is T. (TERTIUS NOBLE 
known to his fellow church musicians. 
Dr. Noble is a great person in his profes- 
sion. His warmth of friendship has en- 
deared him to many. While he has retired 
from the post of music director of St. 
Thomas’ Church he is far from inactive. 
and every week of the academic year 
journeys from Rockport, Mass., to Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City 
to teach composition. Dr. Noble offers 
a few words of advice to young choir- 
masters. We can think of no one whose 
advice would be more authoritative. 


The compositions of LAZARE SAMINSKY 
are of such wide derivation and content 
that the man and his work are not easily 
classified. His works, both choral and in- 
strumental, have been performed by noted 
artists and under great conductors in many 
countries. He has been particularly active 
in the interests of American composition. 
Along with his composing, conducting, 
writing. and lecturing, Mr. Saminsky is 
director of music at Temple Emanu-El in 
New York City and is an authority on 
Hebrew music. 


Our attention is called by FELIX GUEN- 
‘THER to some of the less well-known but 
highly important religious music works 
of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schu- 
bert. Dr. Guenther, Viennese trained, held 
several important music posts in Europe 
before coming to America. He is now 
serving as editor in the ‘firm of Edward B. 
Marks Corporation. 
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